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ADVERTISEMENT. 



When I presented my collection of Birds to the Zoological Society, Mr. 
Gould kindly undertook to furnish me with descriptions of the new species and 
names of those already known. This he has performed, but owing to the hurry, 
consequent on his departure for Australia, — an expedition from which the science 
of Ornithology will derive such great advantages, — he was compelled to leave 
some part of his manuscript so far incomplete, that without the possibility of 
personal communication with him, I was left in doubt on some essential points. 
Mr. George Robert Gray, the ornithological assistant in the Zoological depart- 
ment of the British Museum, has in the most obliging manner undertaken to 
obviate this difficulty, by furnishing me with information with respect to some 
parts of the general arrangement, and likewise on that most intricate subject, — 
the knowledge of what species have already been described, and the use of proper 
generic terms. 1 shall endeavour in every part of the text to refer to Mr. G. R. 
Gray's assistance, where 1 have used it. As some of Mr. Gould's descriptions 
appeared to me brief, I have enlarged them, but have always endeavoured to retain 
his specific character; so that, by this means, I trust I shall not throw any 
obscurity on what he considers the essential character in each case; but at the 
same time, I hope, that these additional remarks may render the work more 
complete. 

The accompanying illustrations, which arc fifty in number, were taken from 
sketches made by Mr. Gould himself, and executed on stone by Mrs. Gould, with 
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that admirable success, which has attended all her works. They are all of the 
natural size witli the exception of four raptorial birds, a goose and a species of 
Bhea. As the dimensions of these latter birds are given, their proportional 
reduction will readily be seen. I had originally intended to have added the initial 
letter of my name to the account of the habits and ranges, and that of Mr. Gould’s 
to the description of the genera and species ; but as it may be known that be is 
responsible for the latter, and myself for the former, this appeared to me useless ; 
and I have, therefore, thought it better to incorporate all general remarks in my 
own name, stating on every occasion my authority, so that wherever the personal 
pronoun is used it refers to myself. Finally, I must remark, that after the 
excellent dissertation, now in the course of publication, on Uie habits and distri- 
bution of the birds of South America by M. Alcide D’Orbigny, in which he has 
combined his own extended observations with those of Azara, my endeavour to 
add anything to our information on this subject, may at first be thought super- 
fluous. But as during the Beagle's voyage, 1 visited some portions of America 
south of the range of M. D’Orbigny’s travels, I shall relate in order the few facts, 
which I have been enabled to collect together ; and these, if not new, may at least 
tend to confirm former accounts. I have, however, thought myself obliged to omit 
some parts, which otherwise I should have given ; and, after having read the pub- 
lished portion of M. D’Orbigny 's great work, I have corrected some errors, into 
which I had fallen. I have not, how-ever, altered any thing simply because it 
differs from what that gentleman may have WTitten ; but only where I have been 
convinced that my means of observation were inferior to his. 
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Family— VULTURID^. 

Sarcohamphus gbyphus. Bonap. 

Vultm giyphua, Linn. 

— , Humb. Zoolog. p. 31. 

Sarconmplias Condor, tfOrbi^ny. Voy. Ois. 

Condor of tlio inlabitants of Sooth Ainericn. 

The Condor is known to have a wide range, being found on the west coast of 
South America, from the Strait of Magellan, throughout the range of the Cordil- 
lera, as far, according to M. D’Orbigny, as 8° north latitude. On the Patagonian 
shore, the steep cliff near the mouth of the Rio Negro, in latitude 41°, was the 
most northern point where I ever saw these birds, or heard of their existence ; 
and they have there wandered about four hundred miles from the great central line 
of their habitation in the Andes. Further south, among the bold precipices which 
form the head of Port Desire, they are not uncommon ; yet only a few stragglers 
occasionally visit the sea-coast. A line of cliff near the mouth of the Santa 
Cruz is frequented by these birds, and about eighty miles up the river, where the 
sides of the valley were formed by steep basaltic precipices, the Condor again 
appeared, although in the intermediate space not one had been seen. From 
these and similar facts, I believe that the presence of this bird is chiefly determined 
by the occurrence of perpendicular cliffs. In Patagonia the Condors, either 
by pairs or many together, both sleep and breed on the same overhanging 
ledges. In Chile, however, during the greater part of the year, they haunt the 
lower country, near the shores of the Pacific, and at night several roost in 
one tree ; but in the early part of summer they retire to the most inaccessible 
parts of the inner Cordillera, there to breed in peace. 
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With respect to their propagation, I was told by the country people in 
Chile, that the Condor makes no sort of nest, but in the months of November 
and December, lays two large white eggs on a shelf of bare rock. Certainly, on 
the Patagonian coast, I could not see any sort of nest among the cliffs, where 
the young ones were standing. I was told that the young Condors could 
not fly for a whole year, but this probably was a mistake, since M. D'Orbigny 
says they take to the wing in about a month and a half after being hatched. 
On the fifth of March (corresponding to our September), I saw a young bird at 
Concepcion, which, though in size only little inferior to a full-grown one, was 
completely covered by down, like that of a gosling, but of a blackish colour. 
I can, however, scarcely believe that this bird could have used, for some months 
subsequently, its wings for flight. After the period when the young Condor 
can fly, apparently as well as the old birds, they yet remain (as 1 observed 
in Patagonia) both roosting at night on the same ledge, and hunting by day 
with their parents : but before the young bird has the ruff round its neck 
white, it may often be seen hunting by itself. At the mouth of the Santa Cruz, 
during part of April and May, a pair of old birds might be seen every day, 
either perched on a certain ledge, or sailing about in company with a single 
young one, which latter, though full fledged, had not its ruff white. 

The Condors generally live by pairs ; but among the basaltic cliffs of the 
plains, high up the river Santa Cruz, I found a spot where scores must usually 
haunt. They were not shy; and on coming suddenly to the brow of the precipice,' 
it was a fine sight to see between twenty and thirty of these great* birds start 
heavily from their resting place, and wheel away in majestic circles. From the 
large quantity of dung on the rocks, they must have long frequented this cliff; 
and probably they both roost and breed there. Having gorged themselves with 
carrion on the plains below, they retire to these favourite ledges to digest their 
food in quietness. From these facts, the Condor must, to a certain degree be 
considered, like the Gallinazo {Cathartes alrattu), a gregarious bird. In this part 
of the country they live almost entirely on the guanacoes, which either have 
died a natural death, or, as more commonly happens, have been killed by the 
pumas. I believe, from what I saw in Patagonia, that they do not, on ordinary 
occasions, extend their daily excursions to any great distance from tlieir regular 
sleeping places. 

The condors may oftentimes be seen at a great height, soaring over a certain 
spot in the most graceful spires and circles. On some occasions I am sure that they 
do this for their sport ; hut on others, the Chilcno countryman tells you, that they 
are watching a dying animal, or the puma devouring its prey. If the condors 

* I m 0180 rod ■ (peciinni, which I killed tlieic : it wu &om tip to tip of wing, eight and a half foot ; and 
fiom end uf beak to end of tail four feet. 
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glide down, and then suddenly all rise togetlier, the Chileno knows that it is the 
puma, which, watching the carcass, has sprung out to drive away the robbers. 
Besides feeding on carrion, the condors frequently attack young goats and 
lambs. Hence the shepherds train their dogs, the moment the enemy passes 
over, to run out, and looking upwards, to bark violently. The Chilenos destroy 
and catch numbers ; two methods are used : one is to place a carcass within an 
enclosure of sticks on a level piece of ground, and when the condors have gorged 
themselves to gallop up on horseback to the entrance, and thus enclose them : for 
when this bird has not space to run, it cannot give its body sufficient momentum 
to rise from the ground. The second method is to mark the trees in which, fre- 
quently to the number of five or six, they roost together, and then at night to climb 
up and noose them ; they are such heavy sleepers, as I have myself witnessed, that 
this is not a difficult task. At Valparaiso I have seen a living condor sold for 
sixpence, but the common price is eight or ten shillings. One which I saw 
brought in for sale, had been lashed with a rope, and was much injured; but 
the moment the line was cut by which its bill was secured, it began, although 
surrounded by people, ravenously to tear a piece of carrion. In a garden at the 
same place, between twenty and thirty of these birds were kept alive; they 
were fed only once a week, yet they appeareil to be in pretty good health.* 
The Chileno countrymen assert, that the condor will live and retain its powers 
between five and six weeks without eating: I cannot answer for the truth of this 
fact, but it is a cniel experiment, which very likely has been tried. 

When an animal is killed in this country, it is well known that the condors, 
like other carrion vultures, gain the intelligence and congregate in a manner 
which often appears inexplicable. In most cases, it must not be overlooked, 
that the birds have discovered their prey, and have picked the skeleton clean, 
before the flesh is in the least degree tainted. Remembering the opinion of 
M. Audubon on the defleient smelling powers of such birds, t 1 tried in the above 
mentioned garden, the following experiment. The condors were tied, each by a 
rope, in a long row at the bottom of a wall. Having folded a piece of meat in 
white paper, I walked backwards and forwards, carrying it in my hand at the 

* I noticed that seYctal hours before any of the Condors died, all the Uoe with wluch they are infested, 
crawled to the outside feathers. 1 was told, that this always happened. 

+ In the case of the CatAarta Aura, Mr. Owen, in some notes read before the Zoological Society, (See 
Magazine of Nat. Hist. Now Ser. vol. L p. 638.) has demonstrated from the developed form of the olfactory 
nervos, that this bird must possess an acute sense of smdl. It was mentioned on the »me erening, in a com- 
munication from Mr. Sells, that on two occasions, persons in the West Indies liaviog died, and their bodies not 
being buried till they smelt offensively, these birds congregated in numbers on the roof of the house. This 
instance appeors quite conclusjve, as it was certain, from the construction of the buildings, that they must have 
gained the ioteUigeuce by the sense of smell alone, and not by that of sight. It would appear from the various 
facts recorded, that carrion-feeding hawks possess both senses, in a very high degree. 
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distance of about three yards from them ; but no notice whatever was taken of it. I 
then threw it on the ground within one yard of an old cock bird ; he looked at it for a 
moment with attention, but then regarded it no more. With a stick I pushed it 
closer and closer, until at last he touched it with his beak : the paper was then 
instantly torn off with fury, and at the same moment every bird in the long row 
began struggling and flapping its wings. Under the same circumstances, it 
would have been quite impossible to have deceived a dog. 

When the condors in a flock are wheeling round and round any spot, their 
flight is beautiful. Except when they rise from the ground, I do not recollect 
ever to have seen one flap its wings. Near Lima, I watched several of these 
birds for a quarter and half-an-hour, without once taking off my eyes. They 
moved in large curves, sweeping in circles, descending and ascending without 
once flapping. As several glided close over my head, 1 intently watched, from 
an oblique position, the separate and terminal feathers of the wing ; if there 
had been the least vibratory movement, their outlines would have been blended 
together, but they were seen distinct against the blue sky. The head and neck 
were moved frequently, and apparently with force. If the bird wished to 
descend, the wings were for a moment collapsed ; and then, when again 
expanded with an altered inclination, the momentum gained by the rapid 
descent, seemed to urge the bird upwards, with the even and steady movement 
of a paper kite. It was a beautiful spectacle thus to behold these great vultures 
hour after hour, without any apparent exertion, wheeling and gliding over moun* 
tain and river. 

In the garden at Valparaiso, where so many condors were kept alive, I 
observed that all the hens had the iris of their eyes bright red, but the cocks 
yellowish-brown. In a yonng bird, whose back was brown, and ruff not white, 
(but which must have been at least nearly a year old, as it was then the spring) 1 
observed that the eye was dark brown : upon examination after death, this 
proved to be a female, and therefore I suppose the colour of the iris changes at 
the same time with the plumage. 
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1. Cathartes atbatus. Rich, and Sieain. 

Cathiirtes urobu, DOrhijns- Voy. Oi*. 

Vultiir stratus, Bartram, p. 287- 

jntn. Jardinii Wilson, vol. iii. p. 23d. 

- Bunnparl^t List, p. 1. 

GaUinaso or Cocrro of the Spanisli inhabitaaU of America; mid Black Vultare or Carrion Crow of Uie 
English of that coDtincnt. 

These birds, 1 believe, are never found further south, than the neighbourhood 
of the Rio Negro, in latitude 41°: I never saw one in southern Patagonia, or 
in Tierra del Fuego. They appear to prefer damp places, especially the vicinity 
of rivers ; and thus, although abundant both at tlie Rio Negro and Colorado, 
they are not found on the intermediate plains. Azara* states, that there existed 
a tradition in his time, that on the first arrival of the Spaniards in the Plata, 
these birds were not found in the neighbourhood of Monte Video, but that 
they subsequently followed the inhabitants from more northern districts. 
M. Al. D’Orbigny, in reference to this statement, observes that these vultures, 
although common on the northern bank of the Plata, and likewise on the 
rivers south of it, are not found in the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres, where 
the immense slaughtering establishments are attended by infinite numbers of 
Polybori and gulls. M. D’Orbigny supposes that their absence is owing to the 
scarcity of trees and bushes in the Pampas ; but this view, I think, will hardly 
hold good, inasmuch as the country near Bahia Blanca, where the Gallinazo 
(together with the carrion-feeding gull) is common, is as bare, if not more so, 
than the plains near Buenos Ayres. I have never seen the Gallinazo in Chile; 
and Molina, who was aware of the diflference between the C. alralua and C. aura, 
has not noticed it; yet, on the opposite side of the Cordillera, near Mendoza, 
it is common. They do not occur in Cliiloe, or on the west coast of the con- 
tinent south of that island. In Wilson’s Ornithology it is said that “ the carrion 
crow (as this bird is called in the United States) is seldom found on the 
Atlantic to the northward of Newbern, lat. 35° North Carolina." But in 
Richardson's “ Fauna Boreali-Americona,” it is mentioned, on the authority of 
Mr. David Douglas, that on the Pacific side of the continent, it is common on 
the marshy islands of the Columbia, and in the neighbourhood of Lewis sand 
Clark’s rivers ( 45 °— 47°N.) It has, therefore, a wider range in the northern 
* Voysgo dsna l'Anieri<|tie Mvridioiutla, v<4. iii. p. 2*. 
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than in the southern half of the continent. These rultnres certainly are 
gregarious ; for they seem to have pleasure in each other’s society, ami are not 
solely brought together by the attraction of a common prey. On a fine day, 
a flock may often be seen at a great height ; each bird wheeling round and 
round in the most graceful evolutions. This is evidently done for their sport ; 
or, perhaps, is connected (for a similar habit may sometimes be observed dur- 
ing the breeding season amongst our common rooks) with their matrimonial 
alliances. 



2. Cathartes aoba. lUi. 



Vottur ftun, Linn. 

, JarAinit Wilton, toI. iii. p. 226. 

Vultnr joU, Molina, Compeodio de I« Hist, del Beyno Je Chile, vol i. p. 298. 

Torkey-)iD 2 zatd and Camon Crow of the RnglUh in America. 

This bird has a wide geographical range, being found from 55® S. to Nova 
Scotia (according to Wilson, in Jardine’s edition, vol. iii. p. 231,) in 45® N.; 
or exactly one hundred degrees of latitude. Its lesser range in Northern than 
in Southern America is probably due to the more excessive nature of the climate 
in the former hemisphere. It is said to be partly migatory during winter, in the 
Northern and even in the 31iddle States, and likewise on the shores of the Pacific. 
The C. aura is found in the extreme parts of Tierra del Fuego, and on the 
indented coast, covered with thick forests, of West Patagonia, (but not on the 
arid plains of Eastern Patagonia,) in Chile, where it is called Jote, in Peru, in 
the West Indies ; and, according to Wilson, it remains even during winter, in 
New Jersey and Delaware, latitude 40°. It and one of the family of Polyborinse 
are the only two carrion-feeding hawks, which have found their way to the 
Falkland Islands. The Turkey buzzard, as it is generally called by the English, 
may be recognized at a great distance from its lofty, soaring and most graceful 
flight. It is generally solitary, or, at most, sweeps over the country in pairs. 
In Tierra del Fuego, and on the west coast of Patagonia, it must live exclusively 
on what the sea thrown up, and on dead seals : wherever these animals in 
herds were sleeping on the beach, there this vulture might be seen, patiently 
standing on some neighbouring rock. At the Falkland Islands it was tolerably 
common ; but sometimes there would not be a single one near the settlement for 
several days together, and then many would suddenly appear. They were 
usually shy; a disposition which is remarkable, as being different from that 
of almost every other bird in this Archipelago. May we infer from this 
that they are migratory, like those of the northern hemisphere? In a female 
specimen killed there, the skin of the head was intermediate in colour between 
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“ scarlet and cochineal red,”* and the iris dark-coloured. D’Orbigny describes 
the iris as being bright scarlet; whilst Azara says it is “jaun^ l^ger.” Is tliis 
difference owing to the sex and age, as certainly is the case with the condors ? 
As a considerable degree of confusion has prevailed in the synonyms of thU 
and the foregoing species, caused apparently by a doubt to which of them 
Molina applied the name of Jote, 1 would wish to call attention to the fact, that 
at tlic present time the C. aura in Chile goes by the name of Jote. Moreover, 
I think Molina's description by itself might have decided the question; he says, 
the head of the Vultur jola is naked, and covered only with a wrinkled and 
reddish (roxiza) skin. 



Family — FALCOXIDjE. 

Sub-Fam. POLYBORlN.fi, .Straiw. 
(Cuacarids, D’Oibigny.) 

PoLYBOBUS Brasiliensis. Swatiis. 



Polyboros rolguis, Vitiliof. 

Fftlco DiasUiensis Aactonun ; Cuocan of Azam ; Tharn of Molina ; and Carrancha of the inliabitonte of 
La Plata, 



This is one of the commonest birds in South America, and has a wide geographi- 
cal range. It is found in Mexico and in the West Indies. It is also, according 
to M. Audubon, an occasional visitant to the Floridas ; it takes its name from 
Brazil, but is no where so common as on the grassy savannahs of La Plata. 
It generally follows man, but is sometimes found even on the most desert plains 
of Patagonia: in the nortliern part of that region, numbers constantly attended 
the line of road between the Rio Negro and the Colorado, to devour the carcasses 
of the animals which chanced to perish from fatigue. Although abundant on the 
open plains of this eastern portion of the continent, and likewise on the rocky 
and barren shores of the Pacific, nevertheless it inhabits the borders of the damp and 
impervious forests of Ticrra del Fuego and of the broken coast of West Patagonia, 
even as far south as Cape Horn. The Carranchas (as the Polyborus BrasiUensis 
is called in La Plata) together with the P. chimango^, attend in great numbers 
the cstancias and slaughtering houses in the neighbourhood of the Plata. If an 

* In this work, wbrnorcr tlip porticulu naioe of kdj colour is given, or it is placed within commM, it 
inipUes, that it U tsken from comparison witJi P»trick Syme’s edition of Werner's XomenrUtnre of Colours. 



+ ilihago Chimango of this work. 



C 
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animal dies in the plain, the Catharles atralua or Gallinazo commences the feast, 
and then these two carrioD'feediiig hawks pick the bones clean. Although 
belonging to closely allied genera, and thus commonly feeding together, they are 
far from being friends. When the Carraneba is quietly seated on the branch of a 
tree, or on the ground, the Chimango often continues flying backwards and for- 
wards for a long time, up and down in a semicircle, trying each time, at the bottom 
of the curve, to strike its larger relative. The Carrancha takes little notice, except 
by bobbing its head. Although the Carranchas frequently assemble in numbers, 
they are not gregarious ; for in desert places they may be seen solitary, or more 
commonly by pairs. Besides the carrion of large animals, these birds frequent 
the borders of streams and the sea-beach, for the sake of picking up whatever the 
waters may cast on shore. In Tierra del Fuego, and on the west coast of 
Patagonia, they must live almost exclusively on this last means of supply. 

The Carranchas are said to be very crafty, and to steal great numbers of 
eggs; they attempt also, together with the Chimango, to pick the scabs off the 
sore backs of both horses and mules. On the one hand, the poor animal, 
with its ears down and its back arched ; and, on the other, the hovering bird, 
eyeing at the distance of a yard, the disgusting morsel, form a picture which has 
been described by Captain Head with bis own peculiar spirit and accuracy. 
The Carranchas kill wounded animals ; but Mr. Bynoe (the surgeon of the 
Beagle) saw one seize in the air a live partridge, which, however, escaped, and 
was for some time chased on the ground. I believe this circumstance is very 
unusual: at all events there is no doubt that the chief part of their sustenance is 
derived from carrion. A person will discover their necrophagous habits by 
walking out on one of the desolate plains, and there lying down to sleep : when 
he awakes, be will see on each surrounding hillock, one of these birds patiently 
watching him with an evil eye. It is a feature in the landscape of these countries, 
which will be recognised by every one who has wandered over them. If a party 
goes out hunting with dogs and horses, it will be accompanied during the day, by 
several of these attendants. The uncovered craw of the Carrancha, after feeding, 
protrudes from its breast ; at such times it is, and indeed generally, an inactive, 
tame, and cowardly bird. Its flight is generally heavy and slow, like that of the 
English carrion crow, whose place it so well supplies in America. It seldom soars ; 
but I have twice seen one at a great height gliding through the air with much 
ease. It runs (in contradistinction to bopping), but not quite so quickly as some 
of its congeners. At times the Carrancha is noisy, but is not generally so ; its 
cry is loud, very harsh and peculiar, and may be compared to the sound of the 
Spanish guttural g, followed by a rough double r r. Perhaps the Spaniards of 
Buenos Ayres, from this cause, have called it Carrancha. Molina, who says it is 
called Tbaru in Chile, states, that when uttering this cry, it elevates its head 
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higher ami higher, till at last, with its beak wide open, the crown almost touches 
the lower part of the back. This fact, which has been doubted, is true ; for I have 
myself several times seen them with their heads backwards, in a completely 
inverted position. The Carrancha builds a large coarse nest, cither in a 
low cliff, or in a bush or lofty tree. To these observations I may add, on 
the high authority of Azara, whose statements have lately been so fully 
confirnied by M. D'Orbigny, that the Carrancha feeds on worms, shells, slugs, 
grasshoppers, and frogs ; that it destroys young lambs by tearing the umbilical 
cord : and that it pursues the Gallinazos and gulls which attend the slaughtering- 
houses, till these birds are compelled to vomit up any carrion they may 
have lately gorged. Lastly, Azara states that several Carranchas, five or six 
together, will unite in chase of large binls, even such as herons. All these facts 
show that it is a bird of very versatile habits and considerable ingenuity. 

I am led to suppose that the young birds of this species sometimes congre- 
gate together. On the plains of Santa Cruz (lat. 50° S. in Patagonia), I saw in 
the month of April, or early autumn, between twenty and thirty Polybori, which 
I at first thought would form a species distinct from P. Brasiliensis. Amongst 
those 1 killed, there were some of both sexes ; but the ovarium in the hens was 
only slightly granular. The plumage of the different individuals was nearly 
similar ; and in none appeared like that of an adult bird, although certainly 
not of a very young one. Having mentioned these circumstances to Mr. 
Grould, he likewise suspected it would form a new species ; but the differences 
appear so trilliog between it and the specimens of young birds in the British 
Museum and in the Museum of the Zoological Society, and likewise of the figure 
of a young bird given by Spix, (Avium Species Nov®, vol. 1. p. 3.), that I have 
thought it advisable merely to allude to the circumstance. In my specimen, 
which is a cock, the head, instead of being of a dark brown, which is the usual 
character of even very immature birds, is of a pale rusty brown. The bill and 
cere are less produced than in the adult P. Brasiliensis ; and tlie cere is of a 
brighter colour, than what appears to be usual In the young of this species. In 
other respects there is such a perfect similarity between them, that I do not 
hesitate to consider my specimen as a young bird of the P. Brasiliensis in one 
of its states of change ; — and to be subject to great variation of plumage during 
growth, is known to be a character common to the birds of this sub-family. It 
may, however, possibly be some variety of the P. Brasiliensis, for this bird seems 
subject to variation : Azara (Voyage dans I’Ameriquc Meridionale, vol. iii. p. 35.) 
remarks, “ 11 y a des individus dont les teintes sont plus faibles, ou d’un brun 
pAle, avec des taches sur la poitrine, et d’autres qui ont des couleurs plus fouc^es ; 
j’ai d^crit ceux qui tiennent le milieu entre les uns et les autres.” 

I have myself more than once observed a single very pale-coloured bird, in 
c 2 
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form like the P. Brasiliensis, mingled with the other carrion-feeding hawks on the 
banks of the Plata; and there is now in the British Museum a specimen, which 
may be considered as partly an albino. Spix, on the other hand, (Avium Species 
NoTtc, p. 3.) has described some specimens from the coast of Brazil, as being 
remarkable from the darkness of the plumage of their wings. 



Milvago, Spix. 

Several new genera have lately been established to receive certain species 
of the sub-family of Poli/borin<p, and consequently great confusion exists in 
their arrangement. Mr. George R. Gray has been kind enough to give me the 
following observations, by which it appears he has clearly made out, that Spix’s 
genus Milvago, is that which ought to be retained. M. D'Orbigny has made 
two sections in the genus Polpboms, according as the craw is covered with 
feathers, or is naked, and he states that the P. Brasiliensis is the only species 
which comes within the latter division ; but we shall afterwards see that the 
Falco Nova Zelandue, Auct. (the Milvago leucunts of this work) has a naked 
craw, which is largely protruded after the bird has eaten. M. D'Orbigny 
has also instituted the genus Phalcobernus, to receive a bird of this sub-family, 
with the following characters : 

“ Bee fortement comprime, sans aucune dent ni sinus, ^ commissure tr^s- 
arquee k son extr^mit^ ; cire along^e et droite ; un large espace nu entourant la 
partie ant6rieure et inferieure de I’ceil, et s’^tendant sur toute la mandibule 
inf6rieure ; tarses emplumf'S sur un tiers de leur longueur, le reste reticule ; 
doigts longs, semblables k ceux des gallinac^s, terminus par les ongles longs, 
deprim^s et ^dargis, tr^s-peu arqu6s, toujours i extr^mitii obtuse ou fortement 
iis£e; ailes de la famille, la troisi^nic penne plus longue que les autres.” 

Mr. George R. Gray, however, has pointed out to me that Spix, (in his 
Avium Species Novte) ten years since, made a division in this sub-family, from 
the rounded form of the nostril of one of the species, namely, the M. ochroce- 
p/ialus of his work, or the Vhimachima of Azara. And Mr. Gray thinks, that ail 
the species may be grouped much more nearly in relation to their affinities by 
this character, than by any other: he further adds; — “The only difference 
which I can discover between this latter genus (^Milvago), and D'Orbigny's 
{Phalcobanus), is, that in the latter the bill is rather longer, and not quite so 
elevated in the culmen as in the former; and these characters must be considered 
too trivial for the foundation of a generic division. I, therefore, propose to retain 
Spix’s genus, Milvago, for all tho.se Polpborina which possess rounded nostrils tcith 
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an elevated bony tubercle in the centre. They were once considered to form three dis- 
tinct genera, viz. — Milvago.iSJjix. (Polyborus, Vieill. Haliaetus, Cue. Aquila.il/e^eu.) 
— Senex, Gray. (Circaetus, Less .) — Phalcobsnus, D'Orb. but a careful com- 
parison of the several species, shows a regular gradation In structure from 
one to the other, which induces me to consider them as only forming two 
sections of one genus. Those which have the bill short, with the culmen 
arched, and are of small size, slender form, and with the tarsi rather long and 
slender, are — 

1 . Milvago ochrocephalus, Spix. 

rulyborua rhiniuliima; VieiU. (yoxatg). 

Falco degener, LieAl. 

Holiaetua chitnaebima, Ln». 

2. Milvago pezoporos, nob. 

AquiJa pcoopora, 

3. Milvago chimango, n. 

Pulyborns chimaago, Vinll. 

HaliaStua chimango, Len. 

Those which have a buteo-like appearance, and with rather short and stout 
tarsi, are, 

7. Milvago leucurus, ». 

Falco Icncunia, Forttet^t Drawings Xo. 34. 

Foleo Notw Zealanditt, Gm. 

— Australis, Lath. 

Circaetus aatarcticus, Let*. 

8. Milvago albogularis, «. 

Polyborus (PhalcobcrauB ?) albogularis, G«M. 

9. Milvago montanus, n. 

PhalcobecDua montanus, rfOrbig. 

10. Milvago megalopterus, n. 

Aquila mcgaloptcn, Megen. 

1. Milvago pezoposos. • 

Aquila pezopom, Megen. Nor. Act. Pliys. Mc<l. Acad. Ceea. Leo. Cor. Nat. Cur. suppl. 1334. p. 38. pi. VI. 

I obtained tw'o specimens of this bird, one from Port Desire, in Pata- 
gonia, and another at the extreme southern point of Tierra del Fuego. 
Mcycn* describes it as common on the plains of Chile, and on the mountains 
to an elevation of 4000 or oOOO feet. As M. D'Orbigny does not notice this 
species, I presume it is not found on the Atlantic side of the continent, so far 
north as the Rio Negro, where he resided for some time. The habits and 
general appearance of M. chimango and this bird are so entirely similar, that 
* Novonim Actorum Academite Oesaric, Leupcl. vol. xvi. p. 62. Obsenatioucs Zoologicaa, F. 3. Mt^enii. 
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I did not perceive that the species were different; hence I cannot speak with 
certainty of their range, but it would appear probable that the M. pezoporus 
replaces in Chile, Tierra del Fuego and Southern Patagonia the M. chimango 
of La Plata. In the same manner the M. chimango is replaced between the 
latitudes of Buenos Ayres and Corrientes by a third closely allied species, the 
M. ochrocep/uxlus. D'Orbigny, (p. 614, in the Zoological part of his work) 
speaking of tlie Chimango, says, “ 11 n’est pas etonnant qu’on ait long-temps 
confondu cette cspece avec \&fulco degener, Illiger, (the M. ochrocephalus) et qu’on 
1 ait cru de sa famille. 11 est impossible de presenter plus de rapports de 
forme et surtout de couleur. Nous les avions, nous-roume confondus au pre- 
mier abord; mais, en remarquant, ulterieurcment, que le sujet que nous re- 
gardions comme le mflle ne se trouvait qu'i Corrientes, tandis qu'il y avait 
seulement des femclles sur les rives de la Plata, I’^-tude plus attentive des 
moeurs de ces oiseaux, et les localit^s respectives qu'habite chacun d’eux, ne 
tarda pas ^ nous y faire reconnoitre, avec Azara, deux especes vraiment tr^s- 
distinctes; mais qui, depuis, ont encore 4t6 confondues, sons la mifme nom, par 
M. la Prince Maximilieu de Neuwied. •” I may observe that the figure given 
in Meyen’s work, has the iris coloured bright red, instead of which it should have 
been brown. 



2. Milv.\oo chimango. 

Polyborus chinungo, Vieill. 

Ilalisetus chimango, Ltn. 

Chimango, Azar. Voyage, vol. iii. p. 33. 

My specimen was obtained at Maldonado, on the banks of the Plata. In the 
following short account of the habits of this bird, it must be understood that 
I have confounded tc^etlier, the M. chimango and the M. pezopm-us ; but I 
am certain that almost every remark is applicable to both species. From what 
has been said under the last head, it may be inferred, that both of these allied 
birds have comparatively limited ranges, compared with that of the P. Brasiliensis. 
Azara says the Chimango (and he first distinguished this species from the 
M. ochrocephalus, or M. chimachimd) is rarely found so far north as Paraguay. 
D’Orbigny saw the Chimango (il/. pezoporus f) at Arica in lat. 16®, and I killed 
the M. pezoporus in the extreme southern point of America, in lat. 65° 30' south. 

The Chimango, in La Plata, lives chiefly on carrion, and generally is the last 
bird of its tribe which leaves the skeleton, and hence it may frequently be seen 
standing within the ribs of a cow or horse, like a bird in a cage. The Chimango 
often frequents the sea-coast and the borders of lakes and swamps, where it picks 
up small fish. It is truly omnivorous, and will eat even bread, when thrown out 
* Tom. iiL p. 162. 
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of a house with other offal. I was also assured that in Chiloe, these birds (pro- 
bably in this district the M. pezoporus) materially injure the potato crops, by 
stocking up the roots when first planted. In the same island, I saw them follow- 
ing by scores the plough, and feeding on worms and larvae of insects. I do not 
believe that they kill, under any circumstances, even small birds or animals. They 
are more active than the Carranchas, but their fiight is heavy ; I never saw one 
soar ; they are very tame ; are not gregarious ; commonly perch on stone 
walls, and not upon trees. They frequently utter a gentle, shrill scream. 

3. Milvago levcurus. 

Fsico leocanw, Funtet'$ Drawings, No. 3*. MS. 

Norte Zelandie, Om. 

australis, LoiA. 

Circaetos autorcticus, Lt*$. 

It will be observed in the above list of synonyms, which I have given on the 
authority of Mr. G. R. Gray, that this bird, although possessing well marked 
characters, has received several specific names. Mr. Gray's discovery of 
Forster’s original drawing with the name F. lettcurus written on it, I consider very 
fortunate, as it was indispensable that the names by which it is mentioned in 
most ornithological works, namely, FaJco or Polgboms Nova Zelandia, should 
be changed. There is not, I believe, the slightest reason for supposing that 
this bird has ever been found in New Zealand. All the specimens which ot 
late years have been brought to England have come from the Falkland Islands, 
or the extreme southern portion of South America. The sub-family, moreover, 
to which it belongs, is exclusively American ; and I do not know of any case 
of a land bird being common to this continent and New Zealand. The origin of 
this specific name, which is so singularly inappropriate, as tending to perpetuate 
a belief which would form a strange anomaly in the geographical distribution 
of these birds, may be explained by the circumstance of specimens having been 
first brought to Europe by the naturalists during Captain Cook’s second voyage, 
during which New Zealand was visited, and a large collection made there. In 
the homeward voyage, however. Cook anchored in Christmas Sound, in Tierrn 
del Fuego, and likewise in Staten Land : describing the latter place he says. 
“ I have often observed the eagles and wUures sitting on the hillocks among the 
shags, without the latter, either young or old, being disturbed at their presence. 
It may be asked how these birds of prey live? I suppose on the carcasses of 
seals and birds, which die by various causes ; and probably not few, as they are 
so numerous.” From this description 1 entertain very little doubt that Cook 
referred to the Cathartes aura and ?Iilvago leucurus, both of which birds inhabit 
these latitudes, as we shall hereafter show. 
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The plumage in the two sexes of this species differs in a manner unusual in 
the family to which it belongs. The description given in all systematic works is 
applicable, as I ascertained by dissection, only to the old females ; namely, 
back and breast black, with the feathers of the neck having a white central mark 
following the shaft,— tectrices, with a broad white band at extremity ; thighs and 
part of the belly rufous- red ; beak “ ash gray," with cere and tarsi “ Dutch orange.” 

Male of smaller size than female: dark brown ; with tail, pointed feathers of 
shoulders and base of primaries, pale rusty brown. On the breast, that part 
of each feather which is nearly white in the female, is pale brown : bill black, 
cere white, tarsi gray. As may be inferred from this description, the female is a 
much more beautiful bird than the male, and all the tints, both of the dark and 
pale colours, are much more strongly pronounced. From this circumstance, it 
was long before I would believe that the sexes were as here described. But the 
Spaniards, who are employed in hunting wild cattle, and who (like the aboriginal 
inhabitants of every country) are excellent practical observers, constantly assured 
me that the small birds with gray legs were the males of the larger ones with 
legs and cere of an orange colour, and thighs with rufous plumage. 

The Young Male can only be distinguished from the adult bird by its beak 
not being so black, or cere so white ; and likewise in a trifling difference of 
plumage, such as in the markings of the pointed feathers about the head and 
neck, being more like those of the female than of the old cock. One specimen, 
which I obtained at the Falkland Islands, I suppose is a one-year-old female; 
but its organs of generation were smooth : in size larger than the male ; the tail 
dark brown, with the tip of each feather pale colour, instead of being almost 
black with a white hand; under tail-coverts dark brown, instead of rufous- 
thighs only partly rufous, and chiefly on the inner sides; feathers on breast and 
shoulder like those of male, with part near shaft brown ; those on back of head 
with white, like those of adult females. Beak, lower mandible gray, upper 
black and gray (in the old female the whole is pale gray); the edge of cere and 
the soles of the feet orange, instead of the whole of the cere, tarsi, and toes being 
thus coloured. The circumstance of the young birds of, at least, one year and a 
half old, as w ell as of the adult males, being brown coloured, will, I believe, alone 
account for the singular fewness of the individuals with rufous thighs, a fact which 
at first much surprised me. 

The Milvago leucurus is exceedingly numerous at the Falkland Islands, and. 
as an old sealer who had long frequented these seas remarked to me, this Archi- 
pelago appears to he their metropolis. I was informed, by the same authority, 
that they are found on the Diego Kamirez Rocks, the 11 Defonso islands, and on 
some others, but never on the mainland ofTierra del Fuego. This statement I can 
corroborate to a certain degree, since I never saw one in the southern part of 
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Tierra del Fuego, near Cape Horn, which was twice visited during our voyage. 
They are not found on Georgia, or on the other antarctic islands. In many 
respects these hawks very closely resemble in their habits the P. Brasi- 
liensis. They live on the flesh of dead animals, and on marine productions. On 
the Ramirez Rocks, which support no vegetation, and therefore no land-animals, 
their entire sustenance must depend upon the sea. At the Falkland Islands 
they were extraordinarily tame and fearless; and constantly haunted the neigh- 
bourhood of the houses to pick up all kinds of oflal. If a hunting party in the 
country killed a beast, these birds immediately congregated from all quarters 
ofUte horizon; and standing on the ground in a circle, they patiently awaited 
for their feast to commence. After eating, their uncovered craws are largely 
protruded, giving to them a disgusting appearance. I mention this particularly, 
because M. D’Orbigny says that the P. Brasiliensis is the only bird of this family 
in which the craw is much developed. They readily attack wounded birds; 
one of the officers of the Beagle told me he saw a cormorant in this state fly 
to the shore, where several of these hawks immediately seized upon it, and 
hastened its death by their repeated blows. I have been told that several have 
been seen to wait together at the mouth of a rabbit hole, and seize on the animal 
as it comes out. This is acting on a principle of union, which is sufficiently 
remarkable in birds of prey; but which is in strict conformity with the fact 
stated by Azara, namely, that several Carranebas unite together in pursuit of 
large birds, even such as herons. 

The Beagle was at the Falkland Islands only during the early autumn 
(March), but the officers of the Adventure, who were there in the winter, mentioned 
many extraordinary instances of the boldness and rapacity of these birds. The 
sportsmen had difficulty in preventing the wounded geese from being seized before 
their eyes ; and often, when having cautiously looked round, they thought they 
had succeeded in hiding a fine bird in some crevice of the rocks, on their return, 
they found, when intending to pick up their game, nothing but feathers. One of 
these hawks pounced on a dog which was lying asleep close by a party, who were 
out shooting ; and they repeatedly flew on board the vessel lying in the harbour, 
so that it was necessary to keep a good look-out to prevent the hide used about 
the ropes, being torn from the rigging, and the meat or game from the stern. 
They are very mischievous and inquisitive; and they will pick up almost 
anything from the ground : a large black glazed hat was carried nearly a mile, 
as was a pair of heavy balls, used in catching wild cattle. Mr. Usborne 
experienced, during the survey, a severe loss, in a small Katcr's-compass, in a 
red morocco case, which was never recovered. These birds are, moreover 
quarrelsome, and extremely passionate ; it was curious to behold them when, 
impatient, tearing up the grass with their bills from rage. They are not truly 
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gregarious ; they do cot soar, and their flight is heavy and clumsy. On the ground 
they run with extreme quickness, putting out one leg before the other, and 
stretching forward their bodies, very much like pheasants. The scalers, who 
have sometimes, when pressed by hunger, eaten them, say that the flesh when 
cooked is quite white, like that of a fowl, and very good to cat — a fact which I, 
as well as some others of a party from the Beagle, who, owing to a gale of 
wind, were left on shore in northern Patagonia, until we were very hungry, can 
answer for, is far from being the case with the flesh of the Carrancha, or 
Polyborua Braailietuu. It is a .strange anomaly that any of the Falconida should 
possess such perfect powers of running as is the case with this bird, and likewise 
with the Phalcobesnus vioulanus of D'Orbigny. It perhaps, indicates an obscure 
relationship with the Gallinaceous order — a relation which M. D'Orbigny suggests 
is still more plainly shown in the Secretary Bird, which he believes represents in 
Southern Africa, the Polyborinee of America. 

The M. lewurua is a noisy bird, and utters several harsh cries; of which, 
one is so like that of the English rook, that the sealers always call it by this 
name. It is a curious circumstance, as shewing how, in allied species, small 
details of habit accompany similar structure, that these hawks tlirow their 
heads upwards and backwards, in the same strange manner, as the Carranchas 
(the Tharu of Molina) have been described to do. The M. leucurus, builds on 
the rocky clifis of the sea-coast, but (as I was informed) only on the small 
outlying islets, and never on the two main islands : this is an odd precaution 
for so fearless a bird. 



4. Milvago albooulabis. 

Plats I. 

Pnlybonu, (Phal«ob«emi») ftlbogularis, OouU, Prtxxcdioga of Zoo]og. Soc. Part V. (Jan. 1837.) p. 0, 
iV. Fam. /uscesce/iti - niger, marginibus plumarum inter scapulas fulvis ; 
primariis seaindariisque albo ad apieem nolalis; guld, pectore, corporeque sublbs 
alhis ; lateribua fusco sparsis ; rostra licido, Uneis nigris ornalo ; cera tarsis- 
que Jlavis. 

Loso. tot. 20 UBC. ^ ; raetri, 1 { ; al«, ; esudp, 9 ; tar^ 3. 

Description of fetnale specimen, believed to be applicable to both sexes. 

Colour. — Head, back, upper wing coverts pitch black, passing into liver 
brown ; feathers on back of neck and shoulders terminating in a yellowish- 
brown tip, of which tint the external portion of the primaries, and nearly 
the whole of the tertiarics partake. Tail liver brown, with a terminal white 
band nearly one inch broad ; base of the tectrices white, irregularly 
marked with brown : upper tail coverts white. All the feathers of the wing 
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tipped with white, their bases irregalarly barred with transverse marks of 
brown and white. Under surface . — Chin, throat, breast, belly, thighs, under 
tail-coverts, under lining of wings, and edge of shoulders perfectly white. 
On the flanks, however, tliere are some brown feathers irregularly inter- 
spersed ; and on the lower part of the breast, most of the feathers show 
a most obscure margin of pale brown. Bill horn-colour. Cere and tarsi 
yellow. 

Foau. — Cere and nostril as in the M. Leucnrus, but the bill not quite so 
strong. Feathers on the sides and back of head narrow and rather stiff; 
those on the shoulders obtusely pointed,— which character of plumage is very 
general in this sub-family. Wing: fourth primary verj' little longer than 
the third or the afth, which are equal to each other. First primary three 
inches shorter than the fourth or longest, and more nearly equal to the 
sixth than to the seventh. Extremity of wing reaching to within about an 
inch and a half of the tail. Tarsi reticulated, with four large scales at the 
base r upper part covered with plumose feathers for about three quarters of an 
inch below the knee ; but these feathers hang down and cover nearly half of 
the leg. Middle toe with fifteen scales, outer ones with about nine. Claws 
of nearly the same degree of strength, curvature and breadth as in Polyborus 
Hrasiliensis, or in M. leucums, but sharper than those of the latter. 



Iseb. 

Total length 20^ 

Tail 8 

Wings when folded ijJ 

From tip of beak to anterior edge of ejre . A 
Tarsus &om sulee of feet to kneo joint , 9^ 



Hind claw racaeured in straight lino from 

tip to root 

Claw of middle toe, a tweotielli less than that 
of the hind one. 



Habitat, Santa Cruz, 50® S. Patagonia. {April.) 



Mr. Gould, at the time of describing this species, entertained some doubts 
whether it might not eventually prove to be the Phakobitnus moHlauus of D Orbigny, 
ill a state of change. I have carefully compared it with the description of the 
P. montanns, and certainly, with the exception of the one great difference of 
M.albogularis having a white breast, whilst that part in the P. monlanus is 
black, the points of resemblance are numerous and exceedingly close. The 
AI. albogularis, appears to be rather larger, and the proportional length of the wing 
feathers are slightly different ; the cere and tarsi are not of so bright a colour; 
the middle toe has fifteen scales on it instead of having sixteen or seven- 
teen. The black shades of tbe upper surface are pitchy, instead of having 
ail obscure metallic gloss, and the feathers of the shoulders are terminated 
with brown, so as to form a collar, which is not represented in the figure of 
d2 
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P. montanus, given by M. D’Orbigny. Although the main difference be- 
tween the two birds, is the colour of their breasts, yet it must be observed, 
that in the M. albogvlaris there is some indication of an incipient change 
from white to brown in the plumage of that part. But as M. D'Orbigny, who was 
acquainted with the young birds of the P. monlanus, (of which he has given a 
figure), does not mention so remarkable a modification in its plumage, as must 
take place on the supposition of J/. albogularis being an immature bird of that 
species ; and as the geographical range of the two is so very different, I am 
induced to consider them distinct. Moreover, on the plains of Santa Cruz, I saw 
several birds, and they appeared to me similar in their colouring. The M. albogu- 
laris is remarkable from the confined locality which it appears to frequent. A few 
pair were seen during the ascent of the river Santa Cruz, (Lat. 50 S.) to the Cor- 
dillera ; but not one individual was observed in any other part of Patagonia. 
They appeared to me to resemble, in their gait and manner of flight, the P. Bra- 
siliensis; but they were rather wilder. They lived iu pairs, and generally were 
near the river. One day I observed a couple standing with the Carranchas 
and M. petoporus, at a short distance from the carcass of a guanaco, on which 
the condors had commenced an attack. These peculiarities of habit are described 
by M. D'Orbigny in almost the same words, as occurring with the P. monlanus; 
both birds frequent desert countries ; the P. montanus, however, haunts the great 
mountains of Bolivia, and this species, the open plains of Patagonia. 

In the valleys north of OO® in Chile, I saw several pair, either of this species, 
or of the P. montanus of D'Orbigny, (if, as is probable, they are different) or of 
some third kind. From the circumstance of its not extending (as I believe) so 
far south even as the valley of Coquimbo, it is extremely improbable that it 
should be the M. albogularis,—at\ inhabitant of a plain country twenty degrees 
further south. On the other hand, the P. montanus lives at a great elevation 
on the mountains of Upper Peru ; and therefore it is probable that it might 
be found in a higher latitude, but at a less elevation. M. D'Orbigny says, 
“Elle aiine les terrains secs et dfepourvus de grands vcg^taux, qui lui seraienl 
inutiles; car il nous est prouv6 qu’elle ne se perche pas sur les branches.” 
In another part he adds, ” Elle descend cependant quelquefois jusque pr6s de 
la mer, sur la c6te du P^rou, mais ce n’est que pour pcu de temps, et peut- 
6tre afln d'y chercher momentanement une nourriture qui lui manque dans son 
s^jour habituel; peut-ttre aussi la nature du sol I’y attire-t-elle; car elle y 
trouve les terrains orides qui lui sont propres.”* This is so entirely the cha- 
racter of the northern parts of Chile, that, it appears to me extremely pro- 
bable, that the P. monlanus, which inhabits the great mountains of Bolivia, 
descends, in Northern Chile, to near the shores of the Pacific ; but that further 

* Voyage I’Amerique Meridionalc ParUe, Oiseaux, p. 52. 
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south, and on the opposite side of the Cordillera, it is replaced by an allied 
species, — the M. albogularis of Santa Cruz. 

5 . Milvago megaloptebus. 

AqaiU m»galopt«ra, Meym, Not. Act. Acad. Cm. Suppl. 1834, p. 84. PI. VIII. 

When ascending the Despoblado, a branch of the valley of Copiap6 in 
Northern Chile, I saw several brown-coloured hawks, which at the time appeared 
new to me, but of which I did not procure a specimen. These I have no doubt 
were the A. ntegaloplera of Meycn. In the British Museum there is a specimen, 
brought from Chile by Mr. Crawley. Mr. G. R. Gray suspects that this bird 
may eventually prove to be the young of the Phalcobcenm montamu of 
D'Orbigny, and as I saw that bird (or another species having a close general re- 
semblance with it) in the valleys of Northern Chile, although not in the immediate 
vicinity, this supposition is by no means improbable. Meyen's figure at brst sight 
appears very different from that of the young of the /*. monlanu$, given by M. 
D'Orbigny, for in the latter the feathers over nearly the whole body are more dis- 
tinctly bordered with a pale rufous shade, the thighs barred with the same, and the 
general tint is of a much redder brown. But with the exception of these differences, 
which are only in degree, I can find in M. D'Orbigny's description no other 
distinguishing character, whilst on the other hand, there arc numerous points of 
close resemblance between the two birds in the shadings, and even trifling marks 
of their plumage. Meyen, moreover, in describing the habits of his species, says, 
it frequents a region just below the limit of perpetual snow, and that it sometimes 
soars at a great height like a condor. Those which 1 saw had the general 
manners of a Poli/boi-us or Milvago, and were flying from rock to rock amongst 
the mountains at a considerable elevation, but far below the snow-line. In these 
several respects, there is a close agreement with the habits of the P. moatanus, 
as described by M. D'Orbigny. I will only add that the specimen in the British 
Museum appeared, independently of differences of plumage, distinct from the M. 
albogularis of Patagonia, from the thinness and greater prolongation of its beak, 
and the slenderness of its tarsi. 
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SrB.-FAM.— BUTEONIN jE. 

Cbaxibex. Gould. 

Rostrum huUonis $ed tongius; mandibuleB svperhris margo rectusf versus 
apicem subitii ineurvua. Alee elongates. Cera lata. Nares Jer^ rotundee, 
apertee. Tarsi mediocres, antici squamis tecti. Digiti magni, fortes ; ungues 
ohlusa. 

Mr. Govld was partly led to institute this genus from the facts communicated 
to him by me regarding the habits of the following species, which is found in the 
Galapagos Archipelago, and there supplies the place of the Polyhori and Mil* 
vagines of the neighbouring continent of America. If a principle of classiUcation 
founded on habits alone, were admissible, this bird, as wilt presently be shown, 
undoubtedly would be ranked with more propriety in the sub-family of Poly- 
borinse, than amongst the Buzzards. To the latter it is closely related in the 
form of its nostrils; in the kind of plumage which covers the head, breast, and 
shoulders ; in the reticulation of the scales on its feet and tarsi, and less closely 
in the form of its beak. To the Polyborinas it manifests an affinity in the great 
strength and length of its toes and claws, and in the bluntness of the latter ; 
in the nakedness of the cere, in the perfectly uncovered nostrils, in the pro- 
longation and bulk of the bill, in the straightness of the line of commissure, and 
in the narrow shape of the head. In these several respects, taken conjointly with 
its habits, this bird supplies a most interesting link in the chain of affinities, by 
which the true buzzards pass into the great American sub-family of carrion- 
feeding hawks. I am, indeed, unable to decide, whether I have judged rightly 
in placing this genus, as first of the Buteoninie, instead of last of the Poly- 
borinse. 
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CR.iXiREX Galapagoensis. Gould. 

Flats II. 

Polybonu OtlApagoensia. P(oc«edlng( of tbe Zoological Societf for Jaiiuar 7 , 1637, p. 9. 

C. Mas. adult. Jntensh fuseua ; primariis nigris; secundariarum pogoniis mfer»i< 
Iransversim albo et fusco ttrialuf caudd ciMeratcenli-fuscd, transversim lineis 
angustis et nwnerosia iutensd fuecia notata ; rostra obscure corueo ; pedibns 
olivaceo-Jlacis. 

Long. tot. 20^ unc.: rortn, 1'}; ala, 15; tauia, 6^; larti, 3^. 

F(Pm. adult. feemineB juniori ferd sitnilia, pectore tamen fusco. 

Feem. Jiw. Capite corporeque stramineia, fuaco-vnriegatia ; illo in pec- 

tore et abdomine prccvalente; primariia fusco-nigria ; rectricum pogoniis externh 
cinerascenti-fuscis, interni pallide rosaeeia ; utriaque lineis angustis et frequcntibus 
fuscis transversim atriatis, apicibus sordide albia ; rostra nigresceuti-fuaco ; pedibus 
olivaceo-Jiavis. 

Long. tot. 24nno.; rostri, ala, 17^; eauda, JO*; Jam, 8^. 

Description of adult male. 

Colour. — Entire dorsal aspect umber brown: base of feathers on hind part of 
neck, white ; base of those on back, irregularly banded with pale fulvous, and 
the scapulars with a distinctbandof it. The inferior feathersof upper tail co- 
verts banded in like manner to their extremities. Tail dusky clove-brown, 
obscurely marked with darkened transverse narrow bands. Primaries per- 
fectly black towards their extremities, but with the outer edge of their base, 
gray : inner web banded and freckled with gray, brown, and white, which in 
the secondaries takes the form of regular bars. Under surface, entirely umber 
brown, but rather paler than the upper. Lining of wings gray, with irregular 
transverse brown bars : under-side of tail the same, but paler. Thighs of a 
ratlier yellower brown. Bill and cere horn colour, mottled with pale gray : 
tarsi yellow. 

Form. — Beak, with apex much arched, both longer and more pointed than it is 
in the group of the Polyborinm. Cere naked, with few bristles ; nostrils large, 
quite uncovered, irregularly triangular, with the angles much rounded, and 
situated rather above a central line between the culmen and commissure. 
Fourth primary longest, but third and fifth nearly equal to it; first, four 
inches and a half shorter than fourth, and equal to the eighth ; second shorter 
than fifth. Extremities of wing reaching within half an inch of end of tail. 
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Tarsi strong, feathered for nearly a third of their length beneath the joint. 
Scales in narrow, undivided (with the exception in some instances of one) 
bands, covering the front of tarsus. Toes very strong and rather long, like 
those of the species of Milmgo, and much more so than in the genus Buleo. 
Hind-toe equal in length to the inner one ; but not placed quite so high on the 
Tarsus as in Polyborua. Basal joints of middle toe covered with small scales, 
with five large ones towards the extremity. Claws very strong, thick and 
long, and rather more arched, and broader than in Polyhortia Braailiensis ; 
their extremities obtuse, but not in so great a degree as in some species of 
Milvago. 






Total length from tip of bill to end of tail foUowiog cumturo of body 2u4 

TaU si 

Wing, from elbow-joint to extremity of longest primary IS 

Bill, from tip to anterior edge of eye measured in a stnught line 

Tarsus, from soles of feet to centre of joint 3^ 

Hind claw from tip to root, mesaured in straight line IVtr 

Claw of middle toe 1%^ 



Old female. 

Colour. — Nearly as in young female, but with the breast dark brown. 



Young female. 

Colour. — Head, back of neck, back, wing coverts and tertiaries barred and 
mottled, both with pale iimher brown (of ibe same tint as in the male bird) 
and with pale fulvous orange. On head and back of neck, each feather is of 
the latter colour, with a mere patch of the brown on its tip ; but in the longer 
feathers, as in the scapulars, upper tail coverts, inner web and part of outer 
of the tertiaries, each is distinctly barred with the dark brown. Tail as in the 
old male. Primaries black as in male, with the inner webs nearly white, and 
marked with short transverse bars. Under surface and thighs of the same 
fulvous orange, but some of the feathers, especially those on the breast, 
are marked with small spots of umber brown on their tips. Some of the 
longer feathers on the flanks, on U>e under tail coverts, and on the linings 
of the wing, have irregular bars of the same. 

Form and Size. — Larger and more robust than the male. Total length 24 inches. 
Tail ten and a half inches long, and therefore longer in proportion to the 
wings than in the other sex. Wings from joint to end of primaries, 17j. 

Habitat, Galapagos Archipelago, (Oc/oier). 
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This bird is, I believe, con&ned to the Galapagos Archipelago, where oq all 
the islands, it is excessively numerous. It inhabits, indifierently, either the dry 
sterile region near the coast, which, perhaps, is its most general resort, or the 
damp and wooded summits of the volcanic hills. This bird, in most of its habits 
and disposition, resembles the Milvago leueunu, or the Falco Nov(p Zelandice of older 
authors. It is extremely tame, and frequents the neighbourhood of any building 
inhabited by man. When a tortoise is killed even in the midst of the woods, these 
birds immediately congregate in great numbers, and remain either seated on the 
ground, or on the branches of the stunted trees, patiently waiting to devour the in- 
testines, and to pick the carapace clean, after the meat has been cut away. 
These birds will cat all kinds of otfal thrown from the houses, and dead fish 
and marine productions cast up by the sea. They are said to kill young doves, 
and even chickens ; and are very destructive to the little tortoises, as soon as 
they break through the shell. In these respects this bird shows its alliance 
with the buzzards. Its flight is neither elegant nor swift. On the ground it 
is able, like the M. Itucurua and Phalcobesnus moHtanus of D'Orbigny, to run 
very quickly. This habit which, as before observed, is so anomalous in the 
Falcons, manifests in a very striking manner the relation of this new genus 
with the Polyborin(p. It is, also, a noisy bird, and utters many different cries, 
one of which was so very like the shrill gentle scream of the M. chimango, that 
the officers of the "Beagle” generally called it either by this name, or from 
its larger size by that of Currancha, — both names, however, plainly indicating 
its close and evident relationship with the birds of that family. The craw is 
feathered; and docs not, 1 believe, protrude like that of the P. Braailiensh 
or M. leucurus. It builds in trees, and the female was just beginning to lay in 
October. The bird of which the full figure has been given, is a young female, 
but of, at least, one year old. The old male-bird is of a uniform dusky plumage, 
and is seen behind. The adult female resembles the young of the same sex, but 
the breast is dark brown like that of the male. In precisely the same manner as 
was remarked in the case of the M. leucurus, these old females are present in 
singularly few proportional numbers. One day at James’ Island, out of thirty 
birds, which 1 counted standing within a hundred yards of the tents, under which 
we were bivouacked, there w'as not a single one with the dark brown breast. 
From this circumstance I am led to conclude that the females of this species (as 
with the M. leucurus) acquire their full plumage late in life. 
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1. BuTEO EBYTHRONOTl'8. 
llaliaetus erfUitonotns, ia Zoolo^cal JcnmiaJ, vol. iii. p. 424. 

Buteo tricolor, I/OrtitfHy. 

I obtaiaed specimeus of this bird from Chiloc and the Falkland Islands, and 
Captain King who first described it, procured his specimens from Port Famine, 
Lat. 53* 38' in Tierra del Fuego. M. D'Orbigny states that it has a wide range 
over the provinces of La Plata, central Chile, and even Bolivia ; but in this 
latter country, it occurs only on the mountains, at an elevation of about 12,000 
feet above the sea. The same author states, tliat it usually frequents open and 
dry countries ; but as we now see that it is found in the dense and humid forests 
of Chiloe and Tierra del Fuego, this remark is not applicable. At the Falk- 
land Islands, it preys chiefly on the rabbits, which have run wild and abound 
over certain parts of the island. This bird was considered by Captain King as a 
Haliaelus! but Mr. Gould thinks it is more properly placed with the Buzzards. 
Captain King gave it the appropriate specific name of erythronotus, and, there- 
fore, as Mr. Gould observes, the more recent one of tricolor, given by M. 
D'Orbigny, must be passed over. 

2. Buteo vasios. Gould. 

Buteo wins, Gould, Proceeding* of tlio Zoological Society, Part v. 1837, p. 10. 

H. verticc corporeque tupra intensi fuseit, plumis fuho mor^iJiafis vel gultalU; 
primariis secundariitquc cinereis, lineis numerosis Juscis transversim slriatisf 
caudd cinered, linris anguslis Hurntrosis Juscis transversiui notald { «i»^u/{5 
plvinis Jtuvescenli-albo ad apicem notatis; guld Juliginosd ; peclore/ulvo, lined in- 
terrupld nigrescenle a guld lendente circumdato ; abdomine imo laleribusque stra- 
mineo et rufescenti-fasco variegntis; femoribus criasoque slrantitiris lineia tratuver- 
salibus anfractis rufescenti-Juscis omutis ; rostro nigro ; cerd larsisque olivaceis. 
Long, tot. Sl-^: eauJa, 10: Utrri, 8{. 

CoLovR. — Head and back of neck umber brown, with edges of the feathers 
fringed with fulvous, (or bufi“ orange with some reddish orange) and their 
bases white. Shoulders brown, with the feathers more broadly edged. Back 
the same, with the basal part of the feathers fulvous, with transverse bars 
of the dark brown. Tail blueish gray, with numerous, narrow, transverse, 
faint black bars. Tail-coverts pale fulvous, with irregular bars of dark 
fulvous and brown. Wings: primaries blackish gray, obscurely barred; 
secondaries and tertiaries more plainly barred, and tipped with fulvous. 
Wing coverts, dark umber brown, latgely tipped, and marked with large 
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spots, almost forming bars, of pale fulvous. Under surface . — Chiu black ; 
throat and breast ochre yellow, with a narrow dark brown line on the shafts 
of the feathers, which, in those on the sides of the throat and breast expands 
into a large oval spot. Feathers on belly reddish brown, fringed and marked 
at base with the ochre yellow. Lining of wings ochre yellow, with nume- 
rous transverse bars of dark brown. Under-side of tail, inner webs almost 
white, outer pale gray, with very obscure transverse bars. Thighs, ochre 
yellow, with numerous zigzag transverse bars of pale reddish brown. Bill 
pale blackish ; iris brown ; tarsi gamboge yellow. 

Form. — Fourth primary very little longer than third, and about half an inch 
longer than fifth. First rather shorter than seventh, and longer than eighth. 
Wings when folded reaching within two inches of the extremity of the tail. 



Total length ................ 

Length of toil ............... 10 

Wings when folded .............. 1 3^ 

From tip of beak to within anterior edge of noatril, mnaured in rtmgbt line .... -ffg 

Torn from aoles of feet to middle of knee joint ......... 9} 

Middle too, measured from boaol joint to tip of claw ........ 



Habitat, Strait of Magellan, {February,) and Port St. Julian in Southern Pata- 
gonia, (January.) 



3. Buteo ventraus. Gould . 

Duteo Tentralis, GoulA, Proecedings of the Zoological Society, Part v. IflST, p. 10. 

B. vertice corporeque intensi nilide fuscis, plumis dorsaUbus purpurascentihus ; 
primariis nigris ; eaudd fused, lineis obscurioribus eanceUatd numerosis, ad 
apicem sordid^ albd ; guld abdomine medio crissoque stramineo-albis ; pectoris 
corporisque lateribus fascid abdominali femoribusque fhiveseenti-ulbis fusco notatis, 
Hotis in fe/noribits rufeseentibus ; larsis per tnediam partem anlici plumosis, rostro 
nigro ! cerd larsisqiie favis. 

Long. tot. S9 unc. ; aUr, 1&} ; taudm, 9|; larri, 3}. 

Colour. — Head, back of neck, back, and wing-coverts, umber brown. Feathers 
on sides of throat edged with fulvous ; those on lower parts of back with 
their basal parts marked with large white spots, edged with fulvous, but 
which do not show, until the feathers are ruffled. Tail of the same dark brown 
as the back, with many bars of pale brown, and extreme points tipped with 
dirty white. Tail-coverts same brown, with tbe more lateral ones marked with 
white and fulvous. Wings : primaries black, with the inner and basal webs 
brownish; secondaries and tertiaries brown, with obscure traces of paler 
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transverse bars. Under surface. — Chin almost white ; throat and breast very 
pale ochre yellow, with narrow brown lines on the shaft of the feathers, which 
expand into large marks on the sides of the upper part of the breast, and into 
regular spots on those of the belly. Lining of wing white, with brown 
spots on the feathers near their tips, like on those of the belly. Thighs 
very pale ochre yellow, with transverse bars of pale brown, appearing like 
inverted wedge-formed marks, with the apex on the shafts. Under tail- 
coverts almost white ; under side of tail pale gray, with darker gray bars on 
the inner side of shafts. Bill blueish black, with base of lower mandible and 
part of upper yellowish. Tarsi pale yellow. 

Form. — Fourth primary very little longer than either the third or fifth, which are 
equal. First nearly equal to tlie eighth. Extremity of wing when folded 
reaching within two inches and a half of the end of the tail. 



Total length . 
Wing when folded 



Tarsi 

Middle toe from joint to tip of cUw . 

From extretnity of keek to within noetril . 



Habitat, Santa Cruz, Lat. 50° S. Patagonia, (April.') 



Mr. Gould remarks that “this species has all the characters of a true Buteo, 
and will rank as one of the finest of this well defined group. In size it rather 
exceeds the Common Buzzard of Europe, which in its general style of colouring it 
somewhat resembles.” 



Sob-Fan. — FALCONINA, Vjo. 

Falco pehoralib. Temm. 

Falco femonlii, Temm. PI. CoL 121 mnlo; uid 3A0 adult male. 

— - - . ■ Spit , Av. Not. 1. p. 18. 

This specimen was shot in a small valley on the plains of Patagonia, at Port 
Desire, in Lat. 47° 44'. It builds its nest in low' bushes, and the female was sitting 
on the eggs in the beginning of January. Egg, I'U of an inch in longer diameter, 
and 1*4 in shorter ; surface rough with white projecting points ; colour nearly uni- 
form dirty “ wood brown,” thickly freckled with rather a darker tint ; general 
appearance, as if it bad been rubbed in brown mud. M. D'Orbigny supposed 
that Latitude 34° was the southern limit of this species; wc now find its range 
three hundred and thirty miles further southward. The same author states that 
this falcon prefers a dry open country with scattered bushes, which answers to 
the character of the valleys, in the plains near Port Desire. 
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Tinni'nculds Sfabvesius. VieilL 
Faloo BpftTverios, Ztnfi. et Atict. 

1 obtained specimens both from North and South Patagonia (Rio Negro and 
Santa Cruz), and Captain King found it at Port Famine in Ticrra del Fuego. 1 
saw it at Lima in Peru ; and Mr. Macleay (Zoological Journal, toI. ili.) sent 
specimens from Cuba. According to Wilson it is common in the United States, 
and Richardson says its northern range is about 54°. The Tinnunculu$ therefore, 
ranges throughout both Americas over more than 107 degrees of latitude, or 0420 
geographical miles. It is the only bird, which I saw in South America, that 
hovered over one particular spot, in tlie same stationary manner, as the common 
English kestrel {Fako iinnuncvltts, Unn.) is so frequently observed to do. 



Sob-Fam.— CIRCIN.€. 

1. Circus ueoaspilus. Gould. 

Circiu megaspUns, OoM, io Proc«e<Uiig» of the ZootogioJ Society, Fort V. 1 837, p. 10. 

C.veriice corporeque supra intensi fuscis, lined stramined a narihis supra ochIos ad 
occiput teudente ; hoc mfescenti-fusco; primar Us iatensh fuscis ad busiu ciuereis, 
lineis uigris cancellalis ; caudcB tectricibus albts ; rectricibus inlermediis cintt-eis, 
exlemis cinereo-stramineis, omnibus lineis lalU fuscis transversim notatis, lined 
uUimd latissimd, apice sordidi slramttteo guld pecloreque stramineis, fnsco varie- 
gatis; corpore sublus slramineo; plumis pectoris laterumque strid eentrali fused 
»ofafi5 ; roslro nigro ; cerd tarsisque fads. 

Long. tot. 22 unc. ; rmtri, 1^ ; ah», 17 ; eauda, 10 j ; bint, 3|. 

Colour. — Head, back of throat, whole back, and wing-coverts umber brown, of 
a nearly uniform tint, and not very dark. Front, over the nostrils, with few 
fulvous bristly feathers ; over the eyes, extending backward, a pale almost 
pure white streak, which joins an irregular band, extending across the nape 
of the neck, from below ear to ear, of brown feathers, edged with pale fulvous, 
giving a streaked appearance to that part. The wing-coverts are just tipped 
with dirty white. Wings : primaries of the same brown as the back, the inner 
ones assuming a gray tinge ; these, and the basal parts of the inner webs of 
all, are obscurely barred ; secondaries and tertiaries of a paler brown than 
the interscapular region. Tail grayish brown, with five well-defined bars, 



ii. 
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about I of an inch wide, of the same brown, as the rest of the upper sur- 
face ; extremities tipped with very pale dirty brown. Tail-coverta ; upper 
ones brown, and the under ones white, with small brown spots on the shaft 
towards their extremities. Under surface. — Chin, pale fulvous, or ochre 
yellow. Breast, belly, thighs and under tail-coverts the same ; the feathers 
on the lower part of the breast and on the belly have a dark brown mark 
along the shaft, which widens but very little towards the extremity ; the 
brown on those on the upper part of the breast and on the throat is broader, 
and some of the feathers are of a darker fulvous, and as the dark brown of 
the back encroaches on each side, this part is much darker than the rest of 
the under surface. Above this, and just beneath the chin, a kind of collar is 
formed from ear to ear, of short feathers of a more strongly pronounced fulvous 
tint, with a narrow brown streak on their shafts. Lining of wings, and danks 
almost w'hite, with transverse brown bars. Under side of tail pale gray 
passing into fulvous, with the terminal dark brown bars seen through. Bill, 
horn-coloured, with some white markings towards its base ; tarsi bright 
yellow. 

Form. — Third primary rather longer than fourth, second equal to fifth ; first more 
nearly equal to the sixth than to the seventh. Wings reaching within an 
inch of the end of the tail. Feathers on thighs depend but little below the 
knee. 



Total Imgth 22 

Wing* folded 17 

TmI 10| 



Habitat, Maldonado, La Plata, (/a/y.) 



■ la, 

Tarsi ....... 3^ 

Middle toe to end of cUw ... 2} 

From tip of bill to ncorust port of core . 



This hawk was not uncommon on the grassy savannahs and hills in the 
neighbourhood of the Rio Plata. Mr. Gould remarks “ that in size it fully equals 
the Circus aruginosus of Europe, which it doubtless represents in the countries it 
inhabits. This species has a remarkable specific character in the lanceolate and 
conspicuous stripes down its breast.” 



2. Circus ciserius. Vieill. 

Circu* dnerina, PinW. Encr. Metb. 

Foleo biatrionicua, Quoy and Gaim. Voy. autour da monde, Plate 15. 

Circu* bistrionicus, Vigort, Zoological Jonmal, eol. iii. p. 425, note. 

My specimens were obtained at the Falkland Islands, and at Conception in 
Chile. M. D’Orbigny states that it is a wild bird ; but at the Falkland Islands it 
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was, for one of its order, very tame. The same author gives a curious account of 
its habits : in a different manner from other raptorial birds, when it has killed its 
prey, it does not fly to a neighbouring tree, but devours it on the spot. It roosts on 
the ground, either on the top of a sand hillock, or by the bank of a stream : it 
sometimes walks, instead of hopping, and when doing so, it has some resemblance 
in general habit to the Mihago chimango. It preys on small quadrupeds, mollus- 
cous animals, and even insects •, and I And in my notes, that 1 saw one in the 
Falkland Islands, feeding on the carrion of a dead cow. Although in these 
respects this Cireua manifests some relation in its habits with the Polgborinee, 
yet it has the elegant and soaring flight, peculiar to its family ; and in form it 
does not depart from the typical structure. Mr. Gould remarks that we see in 
this elegant bird as perfect an analogue of the Circus ct/aueus of Europe, as in the 
preceding species of the Circus arugittosus.” 



Family. — ST R I G I D .£. 

Sub-Fam.— BURNING. 

Athene cunicvlaria. Bonap. 

Strix cuiucnldria, Mul. Bonap. Am. Orni. I. 68. pi. 7. f. 2. 

This bird, from its numbers and the striking peculiarities of its habits has 
been mentioned in the works of all travellers, who have crossed the Pampas. In 
Banda Oriental it is its own workman, and excavates its burrow on any level 
spot of sandy soil ; but in the Pampas, or wherever the Bizcacha is found, it uses 
those made by that animal. During the open day, but more especially in the 
evening, these owls may be seen in every direction standing frequently by pairs 
on the hillock near their habitation. If disturbed, they either enter the hole, or, 
uttering a shrill harsh cry, move with a remarkably uudulatory flight to a short 
distance, aud then turning round, steadily gaze at their pursuer. Occasionally in 
the evening they may be beard booting. I found in the stomachs of two which I 
opened the remains of mice; and 1 saw a small snake killed and carried away by 
one. It is said that reptiles are the common object of their prey during the day 
time. Before I was aware, from the numbers of mice caught in my traps, how 
vastly numerous the small rodents are in these open countries, I felt much sur- 
prise how such infinite numbers of owls could And sufficient means of support. 
I never saw this bird south of the Rio Negro, (Lat. 41" S.) In North America 
they frequent only the trans-Mississippian territories in the neighbourhood of the 
Rocky Mountains. The account given by Say of their habits, agrees with what 
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may every day be observed in the Pampas ; but in the northern hemisphere they 
inhabit the burrows of the Marmot or Prairie dog, instead of those of the Bizcacha ; 
and it would appear that their food is chiefly derived from insects, instead of from 
small quadrupeds and reptiles. Mr. Gould says he has compared my speci- 
mens from La Plata and Chile, on opposite sides of the Cordillera, with those 
from Mexico and the Rocky Mountains of ^orth America, and he cannot perceive 
the slightest specific difference between them. 



Scb-F*»i.— ULULIN^. 

I. Otits Galapagoeksis. Gould. 

Plats III. 

Otiu (BnchTotus) Galapagoen^ Gotdd, in Proceedings of the Zoologicd Society, Part V., 1837, p. 10. 

O. fasciA circa oculos fuliginosi ; strigd supcrciliari, plumia nares tangenlibus el circa 
fingulum oris, guld et disci facialis margiue, albis ; vertice corporeque supra intewii 
stramineo fuscoque variegatis ; primariis ad apieem iulensb fuscis, ad basin stramineo 
fusciatis ; corpore subtus stramineo, notis irregularibus fisciisque fuscis omato ; 
femoribus tarsisqiie phimosis rufescenti-stramineis ; rostro unguihtsque nigris. 

Long. tot. 18L' ToHri, 1 ; ala, II ; eauda, 6; larti, 2. 

Colour. — Facial disc ; plumose feathers immediately around the eyes, nearly 
black, tipped with glossy fulvous ; those nearer the mai^in are white at their 
base, and only slightly tipped with a darker brown. Between the eyes a 
band of small fulvous feathers with a central streak of dark brown, passing 
backward, blends into the plumage of the nape. Back of head and throat 
streaked with fulvous and brown, the centre of each feather being brown, 
and its edge fulvous. Interscapular region and the feathers of the wing, 
coloured in the same manner, but the fulvous part is indented on each 
side of the shaft in the brown, giving an obscurely barred appearance to 
these feathers. Primaries brown, with large rounded marks of fulvous ; 
those on the first feather being smaller, and almost white : wing-coverts brown, 
and but little mottled. Tail with transverse bars of the same brown and 
fulvous, the latter colour much clearer and stronger on the external feathers ; 
in the central ones, the fulvous part includes irregular markings of the dark 
brown. Under surface . — Throat and breast, with center of each feather 
brown, edged with fulvous; the former colour being predominant. On the 
belly and under tail-coverts the brown coloured marks on the shafts are 
narrow, but they are united to narrow transverse bars, which form at the 
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Now PlBLlSHINO IN P*RTS. KoVAL 4X0. 

xntosai Tss AUTBoatiTT or tbs mbbo combusbioxbrs or bbb MArcsTT’o t&basobt. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE ZOOLOGY OF SOUTH AFRICA: 

Con»i!ting chiefly of Figures and Desaiptioiu of the Objecis of Natufal HUtory collected during an Expedition 
into the interior of South Africa, in the years 1834, 1836, and 1836, fitted out by 
" Tlie Cape of Clooil Hope Association for Exploring Central Africa,'' 

A SUMMARY OF AFRICAN ZOOLOGY, 

AND AN INtlVIRY INTO THE GBOaRAPIIICAL RANGES OP SPECIES IN THAT QUARTER OP THE CUtfiE. 

BY ANDREW SMITH, M.D. 



|)ro9{)crtti9. 

Tub Cape of flood Hope is now aclinowlBdjjfd to bo one of the greatest avenoes aa yet opened for the reecatoliea of tlio 
Natumlist. Onr Colony in tliat part of Soutliom Africa is tlio key to a largo portion of an extensive continent wliich ia stiil 
but very partially explored ; and the flehl to which it admits the Mcientilio traveller is rioh to exulwranoo in the variety and 
novelty, both of unitmd and vegetable life. 

Stimuhiteil by the prospect of Discovery in a quarter so fertile in intnrast, “ Tha Oapt of Good Uopo Auoeiatian/or 
Sjtplorifig Cmlni AyWrw' was eatablislied in 1803 i and in 1830, aii Expedition fitted out by tliut body, consisting of 
thirty-four parsons, ond directed by Dr. Siiiitli, after an absenoo of ninetoen months, and poiiptrating as far as 28* 28' 
fcutli latitude, returned to Capo Town laden with a variety of curious and impurUnt sireoiiiiens in Natural History, &o. 

Previously to this periisi little information has boen futnisliod, in a shape eniculated to enablo the publio to fonn 
accurate ideas of the various milmntcd lieinga by wiilch these regions am inhabited. The spleudid publioatloii of L« Vaillant, 
no doubt, should be inontlonod as forming an exception, j/n tonto; but this includes only a portion of the Birds of the most 
aoutlicrn extremity of the country, ami a work tlicrcloro extensive enough to comprehend the various departmonu of 
Ecology is still a ^usideratuin. 

The Members of Tht Cape of Good Hop* Aiiociation for Exploring Ctnlral Africa found tlismaelves, on the return of 
the recent Exiwdition, in a situation to supply at least some portion of the existing defirinncics ; but their funds, even 
if it had been possible to divert tlism to such an object, were altugetlier inadequate to di'fray tlio cxi»nsc of laying the msult 
of thuir labours before the world. Under such oirouinstanais, it was decided that Dr. rimith, the diroctui of the Expedition, 
should bo authorised, on his arrival in England, to wait upon Ixitd Glcncl^, for the purpose of making him acquainlsd 
with the position and views of the fjooioty, ia thc liopo that Oovemment might bo iuducod to assist in ilio publication of 
their materials. 

Tills hone has not >K«n diMppninted. At the rsrommendntion of tho Secretary of State fur the Colonial I)e|nrtiiient, 
the Lords Comniiseioncrs of Her Majesty's IWeury have been pleased, by a pecuniary grant, to enablo tliD Socioty to 
publish the result of it» lafiours, without infringing upon tlio ftiiids rabed solely fur the jiurposoa of discovery { and 
in a fonn which, while it places tho work witliin reach of most of Uie friends and promoters of scicneo, will not, it is 
hoped, be found inoonustent with tho interest and importance of the subjert. 

The materiala for the work now olTorcd, under such patronage, to the public, will ounsist of pictorial illustratinna of 
bstween three and four hundred subjects of the animal kingdom, all of which have been coUoclod to tlie south of 23* 28' 
South latitude ; and will comprise, 

First, and principally, unknown animals ; 

Secondly, animaU known, but not yst flpired ; and 

Lnstly, such as have boon imperfectly figured ; but of which the Association is in poaaesuon of accurate drawings, 

The Entomulugi^ portion of tho work will be from tlio pen of W. S. Macleny, Esq., who has kindly undertaken 
that department. %is rest of the deacriptions will bo furnished by Dr. Smith, who wUl add a summary uf African 
Zoology, and an inquiry into the Gsograpliical raiigm of spccius in tliat quarter of tho Globe. 

Cenblilans at DutlKoKen. 

The Work will appear jieriodically ; and it is estimated that the whole will bo oomplsted In abont thirty-four 
parto, price, on an avera^, Ten Shillings each. As it will be necessary that the plsb-a be published promisonously, they 
will be arranged in five divisiotu, viz. Mamrslu, Avne, Pisces, Rutilia, and InvsBiBnaaTB. The plates of each 
of these divismns will be numbered indepuuJeutly, and the letter-pre« descriptions left unpi^d, so that on tlio work being 
completed, they may be arranged either agreeably to the general classified order which will accompany tho last number, 
or according to tho purlicnlar views of tho purcliiiscrs. 



The wliole of the Plates will be engravi-d in the highest style of Art, from Drawings taken expressly for this Work, 
and heaiitiftilly coloured after Nature. 



. THE FIRST FOUR PARTS ABE NOW READY. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 

SMITH, ELSBfl AND OO., 6S, OOnNHILL. 

Nsw in osune af pibliotlC'D, In uninte toIuuim, on the lit of ucli 
nlternnte nioiitb, uniformly tnu HMtly printad in poit 8 td. 

V3I3I EQoiiiiasinis ttosies 

SIR BUIKIPHRY DAVY, Baat. 

EDITED BV HIS BROTHER, 

JOHN DAVY, M.D., F.R.8. 



It ii presumed that this new and uniform edition of the 
Writinp of Sir Humphry Davy will not exceed Ten Volumes, 
embracing the wnoi-i; or Hts works, during the space of thlrtr 
yeaiB, (1799 to Irt29) a period memorable in the History of 
Chemist^, and in no small rart owing to his own Discoveries. 

The Contents of the inumduul volumes cannot be defined, 
hut the whole Series will embrace the following woiis, 
arranged as to preserve an equaiity of size and price. 

Memoirs of the Life of Sir H, Davy. 

Essays on Heat and Light. 

Miseelianeous Papers in Nicholson's Journal, and Journals of 
the Royal Institution, 

Early Papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Researches on Nitrous Oxide. 

Bakerian Lectures and other Papers in Phiiosojihical Transiic- 
' tions, and Journal of the Royal Institution. 

Inlrodiirtory Lecture and a Syllabus of a Course of Lectures 
on CtiemiBlry. delivered in iWU, 

Oultocs of a Course of Lectures on Chemical Philosophy, 

Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. 

Elements of Chemical Pliilosopliy. 

ealmonia. 

Consolations in Travel. 

Discourses to the Royal Society. 

Extracts from MM. Lertures, containing Eulogies of Priestley. 
Seheele, Cavendish, *c. s s }• 

*«• Vol. 1. contains a MeHoia of the Life of Sir Humphry 
Davy, with a Portrait, price lOs.ild,, in neat cloth, bds. 
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PHYSIOLOazOAZ. AND AHATOniOAL 
SSSBASOHBS. 

BY J0[1N DAVY, M.D., F.R.8. 

Electricity ,_AnioJ 

uMCf— ifto Temperatiire (rf difflirent AnitniU i— Pneomuthoni Ir 

Maonton with the AhsorptioD of Ouc> be Seroua enrl Mitmhit 



Ill i >oli. 8vo.. iUuetrtted by a: 



Engravinjt, Price £l 8s. 



PRACTICAL 

ILX.W8TBATI0WS OP THE VIRTUES, 

BY MISS CAROLINE WARD, 



The lecoiid Part -m-be ^titled ” Hope," end the thirf, “CHAam 
which wfll be followed by lUustradona of the other Cardinal -Virtue* 



THE EANDORAVEy 

A PLAY IN PITE Acre, 

n Drakatic IiLrATBATiOM op PRaAtE Cuabaptur, 
BY ELEANOR LOUISA MONTAGU. 

In mall Bro, j/riw Be. aMtl; btvnd in eMh. 



TUB TRANSACTIONS OP TUB 

METEOBOLOQICAL SOOIETY OP I.OWDOH. 



Illuitrated by aSynoptlcuI Chert end nunen 
tn PoyOSw. yiriee«2«, 

,* The Srst paper in the volume, euUtleil •• »> 
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points of intersection marked something like arrow-heads. The fulvous tint 
is here predominant. Downy feathers on thighs same fulvous colour as rest 
of body. Bill black. 

Form. — Second primary scarcely perceptibly longer than the first, and fourth 
rather longer thnn first. Tarsi thickly clothed with short feathers to the 
root of the nails. 



I*. 

ToUl kfDgtb 

Wings It 

Till 8 



T«nJ 2 

Jiliddlc toe to root of n«l 

From tip of beak to interior edge of nostril . -ff 



Habitat, James Island. Galapagos Archipelago. {October). 

Mr. Gould informs me, that “this species has most of the essential characters 
of the common short-eared owl of Europe (Slrix brachyota), but differs from 
it, and all the other members of the group, in its smaller size and darker 
colouring.” 

The lesser proportional size of the fulvous marks on the first primaries, and 
on the tail, and the peculiar transverse brown marks on the feathers of the belly, 
easily distinguish it from the commou short-eared owl. The specimen described 
is a male bird. 



2. OtUS PALDSTR15. Gottld. 

Strut biackyota. LatA. 

Specimens of this bird were obtained at the Falkland Islands, at Santa Cruz 
in Patagonia, and at Maldonado on the uorthern hank of the Plata. At the 
latter place it seemed to live in long grass, and took to flight readily in the day. 
At the Falkland Islands it harboured in a similar manner amongst low bushes. 
Mr. Gould says, “So closely do tlie specimens brought home by Mr. Darwin, 
resemble European individuals, that I can discover no specific difference, by 
which they may be distinguished.” 

We have, therefore, the same species occurring in lat. 52° S. on the coast of 
South America, and in the northern division of the continent, according to 
Richardson, even as far as the sixty-seventh degree of latitude. Jardine says it 
is found in the Orkney islands (lat. 59°). and in Siberia ; and that he has received 
specimeus of it from Canton. M. D'Orbigny says it is found in the Sandwich 
and Marianne islands in the Pacific Ocean, and at Bengal in India. This bird, 
therefore, may be considered as a true cosmopolite. 
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Ulvla RL'PIFES. 

Slrix rufipcB, King, in ZooUigiokl Juumo), Vol. iii. p. 4S8. 

1 obtained a specimen of this bird from a party of Fuegians in the extreme 
southern islands of Tierra del Fuego. Owls are not uncommon in this country, 
and as small birds are not plentiful, and the lesser rodents extremely scarce, it at 
first appears difficult to imagine on what they feed. The following fact, perhaps, 
explains the circumstance : Mr. Bynoe, the surgeon to the “Beagle,” killed an 
‘owl in the Chonos Archipelago, where the nature of the country is very similar 
to that of Tierra del Fuego. and, on opening its stomach, he found it filled with 
the remains of large-sized crabs : I conclude, therefore, that these birds here 
likewise subsist cbielly on marine productions. 



Sub.-Fam.— STRIGIN.C. 

1. Strix flaumea. Linn. 

I obtained a specimen of a white owl from Bahia Blanca in Northern Pata- 
gonia, and Mr. Gould remarks concerning it, that he only retains the name of 
.S', fiammea provisionally, until all the white owls, from various countries, shall 
have been subjected to a careihl examination. Mr. Gould suspects, that when 
this is effected, the South American white owl will prove to be specifically 
distinct from that of Europe. 

2. Strix pcnctatissima. G. R. Gray. 

PUte IV. 

a. supra nig^ricans.Jiavo aubnebulosa, minuthalbo-punctatissima, muculd albd ad apicem 
plumtB, cujusvis; suhtus fulva,faseiis iuterruptis uigricantibus / caudd dorso conco- 
lore, nigricanti-fasciati, apice albd ; disco faciati caslaneo-rufo uigricaHti-nebuloao 
circumduto, pogoniis internis albis, scapis nigris ; pedibus longis, if^'ra genu 
plumosis; tarso reliquo digitisque subpilosis. 

Long. toi. ; oltt, Si ; taudm, ; tarsi, 



Colour. — Head and feathers withiu facial disc, glossy ferruginous brown, those 
forming the margin of it, same coloured, with their tips dark brown. Back 
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of head and throat smoky brown, mottled with numerous small white dots, 
on the tips of the feathers. Back and wing>coverts the same, with the 
white spots larger and purer. Wings : primaries, same dark brown, mottled 
with dull chcsnut red ; the tip of each, with the exception of the three 
first, is marked with a triangular white spot, of the same kind with those 
over the rest of the body, but larger. Tail, transversely barred with 
brown and reddish fulvous, and the extreme points mottled with white. 
Under surface. Breast, belly and lining of wings, fulvous, mottled with 
brown ; — the feathers being transversely barred with narrow brown lines. 
Under side of tail, pale gray, with well defined transverse bars of a darker 
gray. Short downy feathers on tarsi, of a brighter fulvous than the rest of 
the under surface. 

Form.— Third primary’ rather longer than second; first equal to third. Wing, 
exceeding the tail in length by nearly one inch and a quarter. Short 
feathers on the tarsus, extending about one*tbird of its length, below the 
knee. Tarsi, elongated. Toes and lower part of tarsi, with few' scattered 
brown hairs. 



Total length 

Wing 

Tan* 



Ib. 

13 ^ 



Tarsi ...... 

Tip of besk to rictus 

)Od<Ue toe, from root of claw to base . 



Habitat, James Island, Galapagos Archipelago, (^October.) 



a* 

H 



I am indebted to Mr. G. R. Gray for the description of this species, which is 
dei>osited in the British Museum. Only one specimen was obtained during our 
visit to the Galapagos Archipelago; and this formed part of the collection made 
by the direction of Captain FitzRoy. 

This owl is in every respect a true Strix ; it is fully a third less than the - 
common species of Europe, and differs from it in many respects, especially in 
the darker colouring of its plumage. The colouring of the Plate is not perfectly 
accurate in its minuter details. 
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Family.— C A P R I M U L G ID 
Sob-Fajj.— CAPR1MULGIN.S. 

1. CAPBIMt'LOCS BIFASCIATI’S. Gould. 

Caprunulgiic bi&sciaius, Gtuld, id Proccedio^ of tbe Zoological 8ooWty, February 1837, p. 22. 

C. capite nigro fusco et fulvesceute ornatus ; caudd albo bi/asciald, /ascid lermi- 
Halt laid : priind augusld ; primariis nigrescent thus f ascid august d albd ad medium : 
aits spur Us viaculd albd notalis; gutture lunuldalbd; secundariis tectricibusque 
alarum maculd fuhescente ad apiceni ; crisso pallidi nt/escente ; rostra pedibusque 
/usds. 

Long. tot. ana., ; air, ; eaiuhs, 5 ; larti 

Front and back of head gray, mottled with black and with little fulvous. The latter 
colour more abundant, and in larger markings in the interscapular region, and 
on the wing-coverts. The black markings give a somewhat streaked appearance 
to tlie back of bead and interscapulars. On the back of throat the fulvous tint 
is so much pronounced, that a collar is formed which is continued under a 
white one round the breast. Wings : primaries brownish-black ; four external 
ones, with a large white mark, forming a band, at about one-third of their 
length from their extremities : these white marks are edged with fulvous, and 
the part on the outer web of the first primary, is wholly so coloured. The 
other primaries are marked with reddish brown, as are the secondaries and 
tertiaries, the marks becoming more numerous and smaller, and tlie colours 
more mottled, nearer the back. Tail : upper tail-coverts and two central 
feathers of tail marked like those on the back ; the black, however, forming 
narrow interrupted transverse bars. The pair next to these central ones have 
near their extremities a lai^e white mark, but only on the inner shaft. In 
the three succeeding pairs, the white spot extends on both sides of the shaft, 
and in each pair increases somewhat in size ; so that in the external pair, the 
white spot is merely bordered with a very narrow, faint margin, of brown 
and fulvous. At about half their length, all the feathers, with the exception 
of the central pair, have a smaller white mark, but only on the inner side of 
the shaft. This mark is transverse, in the form of a band, and the white 
blends into fulvous on the edges of the webs. Outer web of these same 
external feathers, are transversely barred with black and fulvous. Under 
surface.—Ciiin, breast, belly, and lining of wings, dirty fulvous, with numerous 
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narrow, irregular, transverse bars of brown. Throat with white coUar, 
beneath which the fulvous tint is predominant, forming a kind of undercollar, 
which is continued round the whole neck. Under tail-coverts fulvous, — tail 
itself appears almost black, with a great terminal white band, and a narrower 
one at about half its length. 

Wings, an inch and a quarter shorter than the tail. Second primary, scarcely 
perceptibly longer than the third ; the hrst about an eighth of an inch shorter 
than the second, and ■ ths longer than the fourth. Feathers on wing, with 
the outer webs, slightly excised. 



in. In. 

Total IcDgtIi tij I Tani -ff 

Wingfutdod H I From (ip of beak to rictna ... I 

Tail S . or middle toe without the claw . . . 



Habitat, V'alparaiso Chile, (^Avgust), 

This species frequents the mountains of central Chile. When bivouacking 
one night on the Bell of Quillota, at an elevation of 6000 feet above the sea, 1 
heard a gentle, plaintive erj', which 1 was told was made by this bird. It is 
regarded with superstitious dread by many of the lower orders. 

Mr. Gould observes, that “ this species has a strong resemblance, at the 
first glance, with the Caprimulgus Europaus, but may be readily distinguished by 
its shorter wing, more lengthened tarsi, by a conspicuous white band across the 
base of the tail, and by all these feathers, except the two middle ones, having 
another white band near the tip.” Mr. Gould then adds, as “ I am quite unde- 
cided to which of the sub-genera this and the following species should belong, I 
leave them for the present in the restricted genns, Caprimulgus, although 1 certainly 
perceive in it many points of affinity to the group which inhabits the United States 
of North America.” 



2. Caprimukcus parvclcs. Gould. 

Ciprimulgtu parvulus, Gould, Proceedings of (be Zoulogleal Sodet)’, Fi-bruary 1837, p. 22. 

C, eapile inleusi/usco, gutlis minutis cinereis oruato ; villd rufd cervicem cingenle; 
guUure scapularibusque ad margiuem, secundariis ad apicem stramineis: peclore 
el abdomine lineis fuacis Iraustersis ; primariis MigresceHlibus, Iribus /asciis ina- 
qualibus pallidh rufescentibus ; caudd /asciis pallidd /ultesctHlibus et/uscis omatd. 
Long. tot. nnc., 7} ! altt, S ; eaudee, t ; farm, {. 

Crown of head gray, with black longitudinal streaks. Back of neck with a fulvous 
ring, which extends round the front beneath one of white, as in the C. bi/as- 
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ciatvs. Back, duil gray. Interecapulare. with the central part of each 
feather, black, terminating in a point ; the outer part of the web being broadly 
fringed with a verj' pale fulvous, the inner with gray. Wings : primaries 
brown, with fulvous marks, forming three irregular transverse bars, which are 
scarcely visible when the wing is closed. Tail and upper tail-coverts, dull 
coloured, very obscurely marked with transverse bars of gray and fulvous, of 
different degrees of darkness. Utuler surface . — Throat white, edged with 
fulvous on lower side. Brea.st, belly, and under tail-coverts, fulvous, with 
numerous very narrow transverse bars of brown. The pale fulvous marks, 
forming interrupted bars, are more plainly seen on this than on the upper side 
of the tail. 

Third primary, very little longer than second, and second than first. First rather 
longer than fourth. Extremities of wings reaching within an inch and a 
{quarter of end of tail. End of tail more rounded than in last species. 



Total length 
Wings 
TaU . 



In. *“• 

7i Tarsi i 

5 MiddletoCjfrom tipof claw to joint otfoot iV 

4 From tip of beak to nctns ... 1 



Habitat, La Plata, {September). 

This species is not uncommon on the wooded banks of tbe Parana, near 
Santa FL If disturbed, it rises from the ground, in the same inactive manner 
as the European species. I saw one alight on a rope diagonally, but not so com- 
pletely in a longitudinal position as does the C. Hurop<Eus, nor transversely as 
other birds. Mr. Gould observes, that " this goatsucker is full a third less than 
the Caprimulgus Europceus, and is remarkable for the uniformity of its markings, 
having no distinct white bars, or marks, either on the wings or tail. 



Family.— HIRUNDINID.E. 

1. Progne pohpcbea. Boie. 

iliraodo porpure*, tTifi. 

My specimens were obtained at Monte Video, (November) and Bahia Blanca, 
.39* S. (September) how much further southward this species extends I do not 
know. Jardine says, that in North America it migrates during summer as far as 
the Great Bear Lake, in Lat. 00" N. ; it is mentioned by M. Audubon, at New 
Orleans, 30° N., and by Mr. Swainson, at Pernambuco, in S.; we may, there- 
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tore, conclude that it ranges throughout both Americas, but it is not found in the 
Old World. Wilson describes this bird as a great favourite with the inhabitants 
of North America, both European and Indian, who erect boxes and other con- 
trivances near their houses for it to build in. At Bahia Blanca, the females were 
beginning to lay in September, (corresponding to our March) : they had excavated 
deep holes in a cliff of compact earth, close by the side of the larger burrows 
inhabited by the ground parrot of Patagonia, {^Psitlacara Patagonica.) I noticed 
several times a small dock of these birds, pursuing each other, in a rapid and 
direct course, dying low, and screaming in the manner so characteristic of the 
English Swift, {Uiruudo Linn.) 

2. Progne Modesta. Gould. 

Plats V. 

ninmdo concolor, Gouldy iu Proceedings of the Zoologicsi Society. 

P. nilide carulesceHti-nigt-a. 

Long. tot. 6 nne ; aitr, 5^ ; cavJ<r, 2| ; tani, J. 

The upper and under surface has not so strongly a marked purple shade, as in 
the P. purpurea. The primaries and feathers of the tail, however, have 
a greenish gloss, perhaps slightly more metallic. 

Tail not so deeply forked as in P. purpurea, which is owing to the two external 
feathers on each side not being so much prolonged and bent outward, as in 
that species. Nostrils of less size than in the latter, although the beaks 
differ but little. Claws and feet are much less stroug, than might have 
been anticipated, even proportionally to the less dimensions of this species 
compared with the P. purpurea. 

Tutol length 6 

Winga 

T»a 2j 

Habitat, James Island, Galapagos Archipelago, (Oclober). 

Male. 

This swallow was observed only on this one island of the group, and it 
was there very far from common. It fre<|ueiited a bold cliff of lava overhanging 
the sea. Had not Mr. Gould characterized it as a distinct species, I should 
have considered it only as a small variety, produced by an uncongenial site, of 
the Progne purpurea. I can perceive no difference whatever from that bird. 



laebN. 

Tusi ^ 

Middle toe from tip of cUw to 
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excepting in its less size, slenderness of limbs, and less deeply forked tail ; and 
tlie latter difference may perhaps be owing to youth. 

1. Hirundo Lf.vcopygia. Licht. 

My specimens were obtained at Port Famine, in Tierra del Fuego, (J^ebruary), 
and at Valparaiso, in Chile, {August to September). At Port Famine they build in 
holes in a cliff of earth. Mr. Gould says, " were it not for the bare legs of this 
little Martin, I should have some difficulty in discriminating between it and the 
one so well known as a summer visitor in our island.” 

2. Hirundo frontalis. Gould. 

H. vertice, plumis auricularibus, dorso et lunul/l peetorali nitidi cepruho viridescenlibus, 
word alb^ supra nares, guld corporeque sublus albicanlibus, crisso niveo, alls caudd- 
que /useis viridi tinctis, roslro nigro, pedibus intensb fuscis. 

Lung. tot. 4} line. <da, 4f ; eand(P, 3 ; (aifi, 

Upper surface, with a greenish blue metallic gloss; which can faintly be perceived 
on the primaries and on the tail feathers. The short feathers over each 
nostril white, thus forming two small white marks ; those over the ridge of 
bill pale brown, giving together the appearance of a narrow white band over 
the upper mandible. Entire under surface and lining of wings pure white. 
Tarsi rather darker than in U. leucopygia. 

Very slightly larger than H. leucopygia\ upper mandible rather broader. 

larbea. i iDchn. 

Total length 4j I Tail 3 

Wings 4? I Tarei ^ 

Habitat, Monte Video, {Sovetnber). 

Mr. Gould says, " this species is closely allied both to the common martin, 
and to the last species ; from the former bird, however, its bare legs at once dis- 
tinguish it, while it differs from the latter in being rather larger in size, in having 
an obscure white mark on the forehead, at the base of the bill, and in having 
the metallic lustre of the upper surface deep steel green, instead of purple, w'hich 
is the prevailing colour of both Hirundo leucopygia and H. urbica.” 

It is abundant on the northern bank of the Plata, and more common than the 
H. pwryurca, which frequents the same localities. It probably replaces on the 
eastern side of the continent, the //. leucopygia of Chile. 
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3. IIlRVNDO CYANOLEUCA. VittU. 

It Is nearly allied to the two latter species, but is readily distinguished from 
them by the absence of the white rump. I procured specimens in September, 
both from Valparaiso, and from Bahia Blanca (North Patagonia). At the latter 
place it built in holes in the same bank of earth with P. purpurea. 

Cypselcs onicolob. Jard. 

C. unioolor. Jard. Selby, Iltiid. Ornitb. pi. 83. 

I obtained a specimen of this bird from St. Jago, Cape de Verd Islands. 
(September). 

It more resembled a swallow than a swift in the manner of its Sight. 1 
only saw a few of them. Insects occur so scantily over the bare and parched 
plains of basaltic lara, which compose the lower parts of the island of St. Jago, 
that it is surprising how these birds are able to tind the means of subsistence. 



Family.—HALCYONID.*:. 

Halcyon ervthborkyncha, Gould, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1837. 

Alcedv SrorgAlMwiii vftr. ^ Latlt. 

In January, during the drst visit of the Beagle to St. Jago, in the Cape de 
Verd Islands, these birds were numerous. But in our homeward voyage, in the 
beginning of September, I did not see a single individual. As Mr. Gould informs 
me it is an African species ; it is probably only a winter visitant to this archi* 
pelago. It lives in numbers in the arid valleys in the neighimurhood of Porto 
Praya. where it may be generally seen perched on the branch of the castor oil plant. 
I opened the stomachs of several, and found them filled with the wing cases of 
Orthopterous insects, the constant inhabitants of all sterile countries; and in the 
craw of one there was part of a lizard. It is tame and solitary ; its flight is not swift 
and direct like that of the European kingfisher. In these respects, and especially 
c 
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in its abundance in dry rocky valleys where there is not a drop of water, it 
differs widely from the habits of the allied genus Alcedo; although certainly it 
abounded more in those valleys where streamlets occurred. This Halcyon was 
the only brilliantly coloured bird which 1 saw on the island of St. Jago. 

1. Ceryle Americana, Boie. 

Alccdo Americani, Giml. 

This Kingfisher is common on the banks of the Parana. It frequents the 
borders of lakes and rivers, and sitting on the branch of a tree, or on a stone, 
it thence takes short flights, and dashes into the water to secure its prey. Its 
manner of flying is neither direct nor rapid, which character is so remarkable in 
the flight of the European species; but it is weak and undulatory, and 
resembles that of the soft-bUled birds. It often arrests itself suddenly in its 
course, and hovers over the surface of the water, preparatory to darting on some 
small fish. When seated on a twig it constantly elevates and depresses its tail ; 
and as might have been expected from its figure, it does not sit in the stiff 
upright position so peculiar to the European Kingfisher. Its note is not unfre- 
quently uttered : it is low, and like the clicking together of two small stones. I 
was informed that it builds in trees. The internal coating of the stomach is of a 
fine orange colour. Mr. Gould has seen specimens of this bird from Mexico ; it 
enjoys, therefore, a very wide range. 

2. Ceryle torocata, Bonap. 

Alcedo torqosto. GbuI. 

Ispida torqiuita. Sieain. 

This bird is common in the south part of Chile, in Chiloe, the Chonos Archi- 
pelago, and on the whole west coast, as far as the extreme southern parts of 
Tierra del Fuego. In these countries, it almost exclusively frequents the retired 
bays and channels of the sea with which the land is intersected; and lives on 
marine productions. I opened the stomach of one, and found it full of the 
remains of crustace®, and a part of a small fish. It occurs likewise in La Plata, 
and is very common in Brazil, where it haunts fresh water. It is said ( Diet. Class. 
d'Hist. Sat.) to occur in the West Indian islands ; it has, therefore, a wider 
range (,from the equatorial region to the neighbourhood of Cape Horn) than the 
Ceryle Americana. 
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Family.— MUSCICAPID^. ri>»7/. 

Sub-Fam.— TYRANNIN.€. Sw. 

Saurophagvs 8ULPHURATUS. Strains. 

Lanius nilpliumtaa. GnuJ. 

TymnDus magnaoitnaR. Vuill. Ency. Ueth. p. 850. 

Tyianmia aiilpliuratu*. D'Ori. tt La/r. Mag. deZ»ol. 1837, p. *2. 

The habits of this bird are singular. It is very common in the open country, 
on the northern bauks of the Plata, where it does not appear to be a bird of 
passage. It obtains its food in many different methods. I have frequently 
observed it, hunting a field, hovering over one spot like a hawk, and then 
proceeding on to another. When seen from a short distance, thus suspended in the 
air, it might very readily be mistaken for one of the rapacious order ; its stoop, 
however, is very inferior in force and rapidity. At other times the Saurophagus 
haunts the neighbourhood of water, and there, remaining stationary, like a 
kingfisher, it catches any small fish which come near the margin. These birds 
not unfrequently are kept, with their wings cut, either in cages or in court- yards. 
They soon become tame, and are very amusing from their cunning odd manners, 
which were described to me, as being similar to those of the common magpie. 
Their flight is undulatory, for the weight of the head and bill appears too great 
for the body. In the evening the Saurophagus takes its stand on a bush, often 
by the road-side, and continually repeats, without change, a shrill and rather 
agreeable crj', which somewhat resembles articulate words. The Spaniards 
say it is like the words, “ Bien te veo" (1 see you well), and accordingly have 
given it this name. 



Muscivora Tyrannvs. G. It. Gray. 

MuRcieapa TyraiinuR. Sr. 

Tyraanua 8»van». ritUl. Boitap. Am. Om. pL I. £. 1. 

This species belongs to Mr. Swainson’s genus Milvulus (more properly 
Miivilus,) but wbicl. name Mr. G. R. Gray has altered to Muscivora as the latter 
was proposed for Muse. J'orJicala as far back as 1801 , by Lacepide. 

It is very common near Buenos Ayres ; but 1 do not recollect having seen 
many in Banda Oriental. It sits on the bough of a tree, and very frequently on 
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the ombu. which is planted in front of many of the farm houses, and thence 
takes short flights in pursuit of insects. From the remarkable structure of its 
tail, the inhabitants of the country call it scissor-tail ; a name very well applied 
from the manner in which it opens and shuts the forked feathers of its tad. Like 
all birds thus constructed, (of which the frigate bird offers a most smking 
example), it has the power of turning very shortly in its flight, at which instant 
it opens and shuts its tail, sometimes, as it appears, in a horizontal and sometimes 
in a vertical plane. When on the wing it presents in its general appearance a 
caricature likeness of the common house swallow (HiW« rusttca). The 
Muscivora. although unquestionably belonging to the family of Muscicapidie 
manifests in its habits an evident relationship with birds of the fissirostral 



P. »uprd fuscus ; capile et sublas nitidi puniceis ; rectruibus exterwrtbus teclncunu/uc 



Crown of the head, crest, and ail the under surface, bright scarlet ; the remainder 



structure. 



Scb-Gbii. PVROCEPHALUS, Gocj,d. 



Muscicapa. Auct. 
Muscipeta. Cuv. 
Tyraskdi-a. Sicahi. 




qHalibui, exierwre Imgiore. Cauda mtdioerh qaailrala. 




(which may be considered either as a 
have the crown of the head and greatei 
species were obtained. — Pt/rocephalus pc 
(Auci.), may be taken as types. 



I. PyBOCEPHALUS PABVIB 08TRIS. GouM. 
PUW VI. 

L« Chutiinche, Amm. No. 177. 



el secmidariorum apicibut 



Ix>Dg. tot. 5^ 



BBC.; «4f. is* : eauJa-, 2* ; Mwi. * ; rot«. *. 
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of the plumage, deep brown; the outer tail-feathers on each side, and the 
edges of the secondaries and wiiig-coverts, inai^ined with grey. 

Habitat, La Plata, (OctoUr.) 

This species differs from Pi/r. coronatus or Alusicapa coromi^a, of authors, 
cliiefly in its size ; iu other respects it is very similar. The admeasurements of 
the latter, for comparison (as given me by Mr. G. R. Gray), are : total length, 
5 inches and 8 lines ; bill, between Q and 10 lines ; wings, 3 inches and 2 lines ; 
tail, 2 inches and 7 lines ; tarsi, 7 or 8 lines. 

During the summer, this bird was common both near Buenos Ayres and 
Maldonado ; but at the latter place, I did not see one in the months of May, 
June, July, (winter) and therefore, no doubt it is a bird of passage, migrating 
southward during the summer from Brazil. The birds of this and the allied 
geiicm, correspond very closely in their habits to certain of the Sylviadie of 
Europe ; some of the species frequenting bushes, like the black-cap, (St/lvia atri- 
capilla) ; others more usually the ground, as the robin {Sylvia rubecula) or hedge- 
sparrow {Accentor modularis). Another group {Synallaxis, ifc.) represent those 
European Sylvise, which frequent reeds. 

2. Pybocephalus OBScraus. Oould. 

P. Hvidus rufotinctns ; prtecipub in /route ventreque. 

Long. tot. 5.^ unc, ; ala, ; raada, ; tarti, -ff ; nut. 

All the plumage chocolate-brown, tinged with red, the latter colour predominating 
on the forehead and lower part of the abdomen ; bill and tarsi, black. 

A single specimen was obtained, and it would appear to be either an imma- 
ture bird or a female. 

Habitat, Lima, Peru. {August.) 

3. Pybocephalus nanus. Gould. 

PtATR VII, 

P. fuseus ; rectricum exteriorum marginibus omniumqne et sicuH/loriorum <tpicibu.s 
nitidi griseo-biunueis. 

Femiuu, brunnea; gutlure griseo-albo; eorpore subtus pallidt /oveteentt ; pectoris 
laterumque plumis in medio bi-unneo-strialis. 

Long. tot. m unc. ; ala, ; eauJa, 2^ i lard, ; rotiri, 

Male. 

Crown of the head, crest, und all the under surface, scarlet; back, wings, and 
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tail, sooty-brown ; the external margin of the outer tail feathers, and the tips 
of all, light greyish brown ; bill and tarsi, black. 

Female. 

All the upper surface, wings, and tail, brown; throat, greyish white; the 
remainder of under surface, pale buff, the feathers of the chest and flanks, 
with an obscure fine stripe of light brown down the centre. 

Habitat, Galapagos Archipelago. (September.) 

There is nothing remarkable in the habits of this bird. It frequents both the 
arid and rocky districts near the coast, and the damp woods in the higher parts of 
several of the islands in the Galapagos Archipelago. 

4. Pybocepualus dubius. Gould. 

P. minor, lividus ; fronte, mperciliis corporeqve subtus stramineis ; lectricibua stramineo 
marginatis. 

I»ng. tot. nno ; ala, eauJa, 1.^ ; Urti, .fj ; roM. 

Forehead, stripe over the eye, and all the under surface pale buff ; back of the 
neck and upper surface chocolate brown ; greater and lesser wing coverts 
margined with buff. 

Habitat, Galapagos Archipelago, (September). 

From the appearance of this bird when alive, although closely resembling 
P. nanus, I entertained no doubt that it was a distinct species. Mr. G. R. Gray 
informs me that there is a specimen of a male in the British Museum, which differs 
from the male of the precedent species, in having the upper colour of a decided 
brown, and the external margins of the outer tail feathers and tips of the 
secondaries rather reddish white ; also in size as stated by Mr. Gould. 

Myiobii'S. G. R. Gray. 

Tybanncla. Swains. 

Mr. Gould had adopted for the following species Mr. Swainson’s generic 
appellation of Tyrannula, but Mr. G. R. Gray has pointed out. that as Tyrannulus 
was proposed and published eleven years before, namely in 1816, by Vieillot, it 
becomes necessary to change the former name, and therefore he proposes 
Myiobius. 
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1. Mviobius ALBICEP8. G. R. Gray. 

Miueipota albiecpt. If Orb. $t Lafr. Mag. de ZooL 1837, p. 47. 

This bird is not uncommon in Tierra del Fuego, and along the western coast 
of the southern part of the continent, where the land is covered with trees ; 
it is occasionally fbund near Valparaiso in central Chile ; and likewise in Banda 
Oriental on the banks of the Plata, where the country is open, from all of which 
places I procured specimens. At Port Famine and in the islands of the Chonos 
Archipelago, it inhabits the gloomiest recesses of the great forests. It generally 
remains quietly seated high up amongst the tallest trees, whence it constantly 
repeats a very plaintive, gentle whistle, in an uniform tone. The sound can be 
heard at some distance, yet it is difficult to perceive from which quarter it 
proceeds, and from how far off ; and 1 remained in consequence, for some time 
in doubt, from what bird it proceeded. 

2. iHriOBtus ACRiceps. 

Tymnnula atiriceps. GouU, MS. 

M. ru/us,- capile crislalo nitidijiavo; plumarum apicibus brunneis; alis brunwis, 
secundariarum marginibus tectricumqne apicibus rufis; caudd pallidi brunned, 
plumarum externarum marginibus externis pallidioribus ; gutture corpore/^ue 
snblus pallid^ Jiavescenli-albis ; plumis singulis fascia centrali brunned. 

r,ung. toi. 5.^ unc; ala, 2^ caudm, 2^ larti, ml. 



All the upper surface rufous; the basal portion of the coronal feathers yellow ; 
tail uniform light brown, the external margin of the outer feathers lighter ; 
wings brown, the external margin of the secondaries and the tips of the 
greater and lesser wiug-coverts rufous ; throat aud all the under surface pale 
huffy white, each feather haviuga brown mark down the centre ; bill brown ; 
feet black. 

Habitat, Buenos Ayres, La Plata, {August). 

This bird is about the size of a sparrow. It is nearly allied to TyraHnnln 
ferruginea of Swainson and M. cinnamonea of D’Orbig. and Lafr. 
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.1. MvtOUIUS PARVIROSTRIS. 

TrnuDulft p»rriro«n». OohM, MS. 

M. supr^ ru/obrunHau; piUo, nuchd hmensque obicuri olivaceo-brunnris; alisbnmneis. 
primanarum el necundariarHiH marginibus exterius angmth teelricumque late 
/en ugineu; mwrfa gultureque griseo-brunneU ; />eclore abdomiwque Jlavesccnti 
brunnein, 

tot. tme . ; air, Sff ; eand/r. 2-fj ; taiti, -fg: rotl.-fg. 

Crown of the head, back of the neck, and shoulders, dark olive brown ; back 
and upper tail coverts rofous brown ; wings brown ; the external edges of 
the primaries and secondaries finely, and the greater and lesser wing coverts 
broadly margined with ferruginous ; tail uniform greyish brown ; throat 
brownish grey ; chest and abdomen sandy brown ; upper mandible dark 
brown ; under mandible yellowish brown ; feet blackish brown. 

Habitat, Tierra del Fuego, Chile, and La Plata. 

This bird inhabits the forests of Tierra del Fuego, and as I procured 
specimens of it in the beginning of winter (June), it probably remains throughout 
the year in the extreme southern part of South America. Other specimens were 
procured on the banks of the Plata, and near Valparaiso in Chile ; it has there- 
fore a wide range. 



4. MviOBiUS HAGNIROSTRIS. 

Platr VIII, 

TTTUinuk innpiiro*tTi». Goald, MS- 

.V. Fa m. Supra olivaceo-brvunea ; caudd brunneA ; reclricum externarutn margitiibus 
grixeo-bruHHeis ; gulture pertoreque olitaceo griseie ; abdomine caiidaque lectricibus 
In/erioribui /Hillid^ Jiatii; alis saturati brunneU, secundarm tectricibusqve late 
grUeo marginalis. 

LoDg lot. ; air, iff ; eamir, 2^ J H i A- 

Crown of the bead and back olive brown ; tail brown ; the external margins of 
the two outer feathers greyish brown ; throat and chest olive grey ; abdomen 
and under tail coverts very pale citron yellow ; wings dark brown ; second- 
aries, greater and lesser wing coverts broadly margined with grey ; bill ami 
feet black. 

Habitat, Chatham Island, Galapagos Archipelago (Oclober). 

This bird and the Pyrocevhalus nanus, inhabit the same island. Not very 

uncommon. 
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Gems.— SERPOPHAGA. Gould. 

Rostrum capite muU6 brevius, rectum, subdepressum ; lomiis reetis; mandibulA 
.^uperiore SHbemarginatd ; naiibus basalibus, lateralibus, pilis tnoUibus antiei vet-sis 
jHirtim teclis. Alee breves, concuva. remige quarUt lougissimA. Cauda lougiHscula 
subrotunduta. Tarsi mediocres squamis duris aunulaii} digilis parvis, postica 
mediano breviore, lateralibus eequalibus, exteriors cum mediano usque ad articulnm 
priorem coHualum. 



i. Serpophaga Parulus. Gould. 

MuKicapa parulvB, Kitlits, Mem. L’Acad. Imp. des Sei. St. Petcra. 1831. 1. p. 190. PI. 9. 

Sjlvia Bloxami, Grajft ZooL Miac. 1831. p, II. 

CnliciTora porolus, IfOrbig. & iafr. 3Itg. de Zoo3. 1837, p. 57. 

This bird is common in central CLile, in Patagonia, and although found in 
Tierra del Fuego, it is not numerous there. Its specific name is very well chosen, 
as I saw no bird in South America whose habits approach so near to those of our 
tora-tits It frequents bushes in dry places, actively hopping about them, 

and sometimes repeating a shrill cry ; it often moves in small bodies of three and 
four together. In August I found the nest of one in a valley in the Cordillera of 
central Chile ; it was placed in a bush and was simply constructed. 

2. Serpopiiac-v albo-coronata. Gould. 

S. supra olicaceo-brunuea, subtns pallidi fiuta f pileo nigrescenti bruuneo, in hoc plu- 
marum basibus iinedque supra octtlos albis; alts nigrescenti brunneis, primariis 
nugusti oUvaceo marginatis, teelrieibus lath olivaceo-griseo marginuUs, gutture 
griseo. 

Long. tot. 4.^ : ala, 3; eauJu', 3 ; tarn, ^ ; rmt. -fg. 

A Stripe of white from the nostrils over each eye; crown of the head brown, the 
base of all the featliers pure white ; back of the neck, back and upper tail 
coverts olive brown ; wings blackish brown, the external edges of the pri- 
maries finely margined with olive, and the greater and lesser wing coverts 
largely tipped with olive grey; tail uniform brown; throat grey; abdomen 
and under tail coverts pale citron yellow ; bill and feet brown. 

Habitat, Maldonado, La Plata, {June). 
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This bird, like the last species, generally moves in very small flocks. Its 
habits, I presume, are also very similar; for I state in my notes that it closely 
approaches to our tit-mice in general manners and appearance. 

3. SeRPOPHAOA NIGBtCANS. Gould. 

Sylvia nijtrieau*, ritill. 

Tachitiie oigneans, D’Orbiff. ^ Lafr. Mag. dc Eool. 1837. i>. 55. 

Le Petit Tachuna noiiAttc, Aioro, No. 15T. 

This bird is common in the neighbourhood of Maldonado, on ihe banks of the 
Plata. It generally frequents the l>orders of lakes, ditches, and other moist 
places; but is related in its general manners with the last species. It often 
alights on aquatic plants, growing in the water. When seated on a twig it occa- 
sionally expands its tail like a fan. 



Sub.-Fam. — ^TITYRAN.®. (Psabia.s^, 5w.) 

Pachvbamphos, G. R. Gray. 

Pachyrlijnchuti, Spix, 

1. Pachvbamphos albescens. 

PacliyThmchus albescens, GnaJd. MS. 

Plats XIV. 

P. olivaceo-grisetu ; alia nigresceHti brunneia, albeacenti marginalia ; gutture corpore- 
tpu subtus griaeo-albia ; alarum lectricibus in/erioribua pallide sulphureia. 

Long. tot. Sft unc. ■, caud», 3 .^ ; tarii, 

Head and all the upper surface olive grey; wings blackish brown, the coverts 
and secondaries broadly margined with dull white; primaries narrowly 
margined with greyish white ; tail blackish brown, the external web of the 
outer feather white; under surface of the shoulder pale sulphur yellow; 
throat and under surface greyish white ; bill and feet black. 

Habitat, Buenos Ayres. 

The generic name of Pachyrhynchus Spix, is changed by Mr. G. It. Gray, 
to Puchyramphua, as the former word is used in entomology. 
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2. Pachyrasiphvs minimus. 

PachTrh^hna miDimua, GouU, M-%. 

PtAtB XV. 

I*. iHfo brunneus ; capile gvttvreque 5n<«n«o-Mi^m ; plutnanim biuibus ulbis ; alig 
cauddqtte brunueia, plumta Jlavescenti-albo marginalis; colli lateribua, J'aacid 
peclorali hypochondriisquefulvia; jugnlo ventreque pallid^ JlavesceMlibm. 

Ivong. tot. 3-fj ; «/«•, ; eaada, I-^; laiti,-fy; ro«. 

Crown of the head, sides of the face and throat blackish brown, each feather 
white at the base; back of the neck black, and upper tail coverts rufous 
brown ; wings and tail dark brown, each feather margined with sandy white ; 
sides of the neck, under surface of the shoulder, band across the chest and 
Hanks reddish fawn colour; lower part of the throat, and centre of the abdo- 
men very pale buff; bill and feet blackish browu. 

Habitat, Monte Video, (^November). 



Sub-Fam. — FLUVICOLINjE, Stain. 

Alectorus guirayetupa. Vieill. Diet. 

Musciespa psoluia, TenuH^ PI. CoL t, 266 and 266. 

— risoria, PtnV/., Gal. dea Ou. PI. 131. 

Yetapa palura, Ltu., Tr. d’Orn. L p. 387. 

I« Guitayctopa, ^tjura. No. 226. 

This bird is not uncommon ou the open grassy country near Maldonado on the 
banks of the Plata. It sits generally on the top of a thistle ; from which it makes 
short flights and catches its prey in the air. The two long feathers in its tail 
appear quite useless to it. It sometimes feeds on the ground. In the sloniach 
of one which I opened there was a spider {Lgeosa), and some Coleopteni. 

]. LiCHENOPS PERSPICILLATVS. (w.R.fwtUg. 

Sylvia penpicilkla, Gnul. 

(Plnantliu ]>enpir)llata, Vuill. 

Ada Coninicnoiu, Z«m. 

PenpidUa leuooptcra, SKoint., Nat. Libr.x. Plyc. p. 103, PI. 8. 

Fluvibla pcrapicillata, UOrb. if Li^r., Mag. de Zool. 1837, p. 5u. 

Le Clignot ou Uclienopa, Catmu., SanJtr. 

1.0 Bee d'argent, A:ara, No. 228. 

This bird belongs to the sub-genus, Perapicilla, of Mr. Swainson ; but as .Mr. 
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G. R. Gray has pointed out that Coramerson had previously considered it the type 
of his genus, wc have been induced to prefer the latter asthe oldest name. 

It is common in the neighbourhood of the Plata, and across the Pampas, as fur as 
Mendoza on the eastern foot of the Andes ; it has not, however, crossed those 
mountains and entered Chile. It usually sits on the top of a thistle, and like our 
common fly-catchers {Muscicaini grisola), takes short flights in pursuit of insects ; 
hut does not, like that bird, return to the same twig. It feeds, also, occasionally 
on the turf: in the stomach of some which 1 opened, I found Coleopterous insects, 
chiefly Curculionidte. Beak, eye-lid, and iris, beautiful primrose yellow. 

2. Lichenops ervthboptebus. Gould. 

Platb IX. 

L. supra nigrescenti-brunneus, pluinis rufo-margiHatis; primariis scenndariisque casta- 
neis, apicibiis pogoniaque externa dimidio apienfi bninneis; gulture corporeqne 
subtus cervinis ; pectore bruHueo-marginafo. 

Lung. tot. 6 unc.; ala, 3; MH^r, t}; bmt, 1; ro4tri, 

All the upper surface and tail blackish brown, each fenther margined with rufous; 
primaries and secondaries reddish chesnut, their tips and their external webs 
for half their length from the tip, brown ; tertiaries, greater and lesser wing- 
coverts dark -brown, each feather margined with reddish buff; throat, and 
all the under surface, fawn colour ; the chest spotted with brown ; base of 
the bill, and chiefly of the lower mandible, as well as the iris, bright yellow ; 
eye-lid, blackish yellow ; feet, dark brown. 

Habitat, Banks of the Plata. 

This bird is not very common. It frequents damp ground, where rushes 
grow, on the borders oflakes. It feeds on the ground and walks. It is certainly 
allied in many respects with the foregoing species, but in its power of walking, 
and in feeding on the ground, there is a marked difference in habits. As it has 
lately been described(Swainson’s Nat. Libr. Ornith. x. p. 106.) as the female of the 
L. perspiciUaius, I will here point out some of its chief distinguishing characters. 
Its beak is slightly more depressed, but with the ridge rather more plainly pro- 
nounced. In the L.perspieiUatus, the upper mandible is entirely yellow, excepting 
the apex ; in the L. erythropterus, it is entirely pale hrown, excepting the base. The 
eyelid in the former is bright primrose yellow, in the latter blackish yellow. The tail 
of L. erylbroplFrus is squarer and contains only ten feathers instead of twelve : the 
wingis Aof an inch shorter, and the secondaries relatively to the primariesare also 
shorter. The red colour on the primaries represents, butdoes notcorrespond with, the 
white on the black feathers of L.jierspicillalus; and the secondaries in the two birds 
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are quite diSereutly marked. Id L. ergthropterus, the third, fourth, and fifth 
primaries are the longest, and arc equal to each other ; the second is only a little 
shorter than the third. In L. perspicillaltts the third is rather shorter than the 
fourth and fifth ; and the second is proportionally shorter relatively to the third, 
so that the outer part of the wing in this species is more pointed than in L. ery~ 
ihropterus. The hinder claw in the latter is only in an extremely small degree 
straighter than in the former ; and this, considering that the Zr. ;>er«^ici7/alKr is 
generally perched, and when on the ground, can only hop ; and that the L. ery- 
thropterus feeds there entirely, and walks, is very remarkable. 

I. Fluvicola icterophrys. D'Orh. ^ La/r. Mag. de Zool. 1837. p. 50. 

MuKicapa icteiopluryB, VitiH. Eocyc. Mcth. p. 832. 

Le Suiriri noirfttre et janne, Aiara^ No. 183. 

Specimens were found by me both at Monte Video and at Maldonado, on the 
banks of the Plata. I found Coleoptera in their stomachs. 

2. Fluvicola Irupero. G. if. Gray. 

Tyranaos Irnpero, Fieifl, Ency. Metb. p. 856. 

Mmeiespa uioesta, Licht. Cat. p. 51. 

Muscicapa niveo, Spu, At, pL 39. f. 1. 

PqKnu DiTea, LfOrb. ^ Lafr. Mag. de ZooL 1837. p. 62. 

Inipero, Aiara, No. 201. 

This elegant bird, which is conspicnous amongst most land species by the 
whiteness of its plumage, is found, though not commonly, (in November) in Banda 
Oriental ; whilst near Santa F4, three degrees of latitude northward, it was com- 
mon during the same time of year. It is rather shy, generally perches on the 
branches of bushes and low trees. 

3. Fluvicola Azar^. Gould. 

Plats X. 

r. alba; alls, caudd cuud<pque teclricibus atria, his albo-marginatis; primariis JIaves- 
cenli-albis, basibus apicibusqne nigris ; roslro pedibusque atria. 

Long. tot. 8^ nne. ; aim, 1^ ; caada, 1 ^ ; forri, 1 ; tvt/. I . 

Head, all the upper and under surface white ; wings and tail black ; tail coverts 
black margined with white ; primaries broad and crossed near their extremity 
with sulphur white, and tipped with brown ; bill and legs black, 

Habitat, banks of the Plata. 
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This bird is very common in the neighbourhood of Maldonado, where it 
frequents the open grassy plains. It sits on the top of a thistle, or on a twig, 
and catches the greater part of its food on the wing. It is generally quiet in its 
movements and silent. Mr. Gould remarks, that he finds “ nearly all the species 
of this peculiar group to differ remarkably in the structure of their wings and 
tail, while in all other respects they closely resemble each other both in form and 
habit ; I have, therefore, hesitated to separate them into so many genera. I have 
assigned the present s|iecies to Mr. Swainson’s subgenus Fluvicola, considering 
that differences in the form of one organ alone would not be sufficient grounds 
for the institution of a new genus among such closely allied species ; the present 
bird evidently leads off to Teenioplera, a genus proposed many years since, by 
the Prince of Musignano for the Pepoazas of Azara. 

“This species is closely allied to, if not identical with the Pepoaza Do- 
minicana of Azara, but as there is a degree of obscurity in his description, which 
causes some doubt on this point, I have considered it better to pay a just 
tribute of respect to that zealous labourer in the field of natural scieuce, by 
assigning his name to this very elegant bird.” 

1. XoLHIS COBONATA. G. R. Groif. 

Tynimus coronatua, Vieill. Ency. Meth. p. 885. 

iluacicapA vittiger, Lieht. Cat. p. 51. 

My specimen was obtained on the wooded banks of the Parana, near Santa 
F6, in Lat. 31° S. 

Boies name of Xolmis is adopted by Mr. G. R. Gray, as it was proposed 
some five years anteriorly to that of the Prince of Musignano's. 

2. Xolmis nbngeta. G. R. Gray. 

Ijuius nengela, Linnf, 1. p. 135. T. 

Tynuiniu nengeta, SteaiM. Journ. Soi. xz. p. 279. 

FluvicoU noGgeta, Sieatni. Nat. Libr. Fly-cateben, p. 102. pi. 8. 

Tyranniu pcpoaaa, Vitill. Eoey. Meth. p. 855. 

Muacicapa polyglotta, Liekl. SpU. 11. pi. 24. 

Tyiannua polyglottiu, Cvr. 

he Pe|>oaaa proprecoent dit, A*ara, No. 201. 

My specimen was procured at Maldonado, north bank of La Plata, where 
it is not common. Its habits in many respects are like those of the Flnvicofa 
Azara; it appears to catch its prey on the wing. Iris bright red. 
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3. XoLMIS VARIEC&TA. fr. /f. GVa^. 

P1.AT8 XI. 

Pu]>oaa vnriegAta. UOri, Lafr. Mtg. dc Zool. 183*. p. 03. Vot. daoa I'Amer. H^r. On>. pi. 39. f. i. 
Tnninptem TariegaU. On platp. 

This bird feeds in small flocks, often mingled with the icteri, plovers, and 
other birds on the ground. Its manner of flight and general appearance never 
failed to call to my recollection our common fieldfares {2'HrdMs pilaris, Linn.) 
ami I may observe that its plumage (in accordance with these habits) is different 
from that of the rest of the genus. I opened the stomachs of some specimens 
killed at Maldonado, and found in them seeds and ants. At Bahia Blanca I saw- 
these birds catching on the wing large stercovorous Coleoptera ; in this respect it 
follows the habits, although in most others it differs from those of the rest of its 
tribe. Iris rich brown. 



4. XoLMis PVROPE. 6r. R. Gray. 

Muacicapa pyrope, KUIitt. Mem. I'Acad. Imp. dcs Sd. St. Pelets. 1831. p. 191. pi. 10. Vogel von Chili, 
pi. 10. p. 19. 

Pepoaza pyiope, tfOrb. 4* Li^. Mag. de ZooL 1 837. p. 83. 

This bird is not uncommon near Port Famine in Tierra del Fnego, and 
along the whole western coast (at Chiloe specimens were obtained) even as far 
north as the desert valley of Copiap6. In the thickly wooded countries of Tierra 
del Fnego and Chiloe, where it is more common than further northward, it 
generally takes its station on the branch of a tree, on the outskirts of the forest. 
When thus perched, usually at some height above the ground, it sharply looks out 
for insects passing by, which it takes on the wing. Iris scarlet. It builds a 
coarse nest in bushes. Egg perfectly white, pointed oval ; length one inch, 
breadth '70 of an inch. 
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Genus.— AGRIORNIS. Gould. 

Tynnnut, Eyd. 4" Gfrv. 

Pepoua, I/Ort. ^ I,afr. 

Ro,lr,m longiLdine capitis, rectum, forte, cmnpressum, ahrupti deflem c^rgi- 
uatam: tLii. r«tis i.Ugris; mtribus basalihus. htcral.i.m. rot.udt . patuUs, 
rictu pilis rigidiusclis obsesm. Atre mediocre, remige primtt Imgft. terttd qmtrtSque 
.qjibus. lougieimi,. Cauda mediocris. quadrata. Tarsi 

cLd, auaalati; digito uugaeqae postico mediaao brccorc, lateral, tms a;, ml, bus. 
liberis. 

Mr. Gould observes that the members of this genus ore remarkable fo, their 
robust form and for their strength and magnitude of their bills ; and their habits 
Strictly accord with their structure, as they are fierce and courageous. 

The species are closely allied to those of the preceding genus. 

1. Agbiorsis GUTTUaAi,i8. GouM. 

T,™.,,, piinuiUit Mpt. i Orr,. Voji*. d. U F... Oh. d™ Mug, d. Zrf. 1836. pi. 1 1. 

Pepoaz* guttuialU, £fOrl.SiL»fr. Mag. deZool. 1837. p. 6*- 

My specimens were obtained near Valparaiso in Chile. I saw it as tar 
north as the valley of CopiapA. I was assured by the ■"'■abitants that it is a ,v 
fierce bird, and that it will attack and kill the young of other birds. 

2. AgRIOBNIS 8TBIATU8. Gould. 

A Fmm. iuleeb olicaceo.irua,ua ; oil. camU,p,e fuscis. 

apieeque pallidi bruuaeis! rectricam calcruarum pogomi estlerrm alU. gutture 
faei^ue Lerilms albis. bis mgrostriatis : pcctore b)pochoudr„«,«e ol,caceo-brm,m,s, 
venire msso^we ^aveicentibue. 

Long. toU 10 unc . ; ala, canda, A* ; Mr#.', 1* : ronri, 

Head, and all the upper surface dark olive brown ; wings and tail dark brown 
each feather margined and tipped with pale brown, and the outer web of the 
external tail-feather, white i throat, and sides of the face, white, stnatedwith 

. p.,b.p, a. Ihi. g«,» betas dmmuphUMu md derm. by Spix, to UU A.», 

pl. 26. f. 1 S. 
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Now I'l Hl.lHlIlNli I.N. Fahi«, Roval 4to. 

OtrSBK. TBB AVTXOBjrrr or tbs BOIlBa CtOMMXBSXaWaM or SBR MA»SSTy-« TKBMirBT 

lI.I.USTltATIONS OF 

THE ZOOLOGY OE SOUTH AFRICA: 

<'on>»ting rhicfty '>f «nil DcKript'orni of thp OUjecik of Natord Hiatory collected (luring an Expedition 

iiilu the liiiiiior u( HoiilVi Aidea, in the year* 1A34, 183A, and 1H33. Ktted out by 
“ T'.r Cupe of Good llo[>o Assurhition fur Explurliig Ontral Afiim.'' 



A SUMMAin UF AFRICAN ZUOLOOV. 

AND AN INULTKV INTO TIIR (iROtlHAnil'AI. RAMIES OE SPKCIES IN THAT QlO'*TRR OE TIIK OLOBE. 

RY AMIHS'V SMITH. M.U. 



43 ro 9 pcrtiis. 

, Tin: Cope of I.IihmI Ifopn i« now Bckn<iwledg«l fo be (mu of the j-rcatent meniien a« yet optnod for tli« rcBiiuclics of tlic 
N«tnraU"t. Our Colony in that part of Smitliern Aftiea i-* tlin key tu a largo portion of nti c*tcn«lv(> contimut wliicli U still 
Init very partially c xplorcd ; and llie field to nvUicIi it A<linit» the acientific traveller if ricli to (Xiibemnro in llo" variety ami 
novelty. Is'th of animal and veg> uvldo life. 

Sliinnlntfd liy tlie pro«pert of Discovery in a quarter «.i ferlllu in intffve>.t, “ Til C’ajof o/ Good Hopt Aseofinlion/or 
t:xphriM Afnca~ was eatablislied in 1833; ami in 1830, (m Expulition fittrd out by Hint body. (F'l.-i.tinj' of 

tliiiiy-four jwioiio, ami dif«t<al by Ur, .Sinilli. iiAor an alisenot of nineteen moiitli«, nud iK'netratino as far a* 23® 'i«' 
tk.uth latitude, relumed to Cape Town Iwlen with a xariety of ciirieua and iinportimt spcwiinens in Natural Histoiy. &c. 

I’rovitiudy to this pericsl Uttie information liM been fumii^isl, in a shape calcidaU'd to enable tho public to Pjrm 
accurate ideas of tlio varioim ainmated bednga by which tlioso regiisia ate inliabited. The splendid piildiention of Le Vaillanl, 
no (ioubt, sliould he mentioned at forniins an excejition, jom t'in<vi but this inclnd«i only n i>ortiou uf tim Uirda i>C tUu most 
Honthem extremity of tlic country, ami a work thereforo extensive onoiigli to cimiprelieml tlio various dei«mmenls of 
Zoology is still a desidcratuin. 

The Members of TAe Gaj>e of Good Uopt Amvlmiun far liijdorinj Central AyVivvi found themselves, on tl'o retiini of 
the Tn-ent Exi>edition, in a Bitiiatlon to siipjdy at l<Bst sown portlo^of the existilig delleleucies ; but tUeli funds, even 
if it had been jvossildo to divert them to aucli an object, wesvdtooothetlmulequato tCMlt fray the cx|vcii«) of layinK the i^lt 
of tlieir laliouts before the world. Under auehx'ireuni6tap*(B,'it wa8 decided that Dri^fiudtri, thu director of the Expedition, 
«honM Ikj aiilliorisol, on IiIh arrival in England, to wail npoii Lord Gleiiel^, for idic |mr]Mi«o of miking him aequiuuted 
will, the iwaition and views uf tlic Society, in tho libpe that fiovemillciit might Is' induced to uasi't in thu puldn-ntion of 
their I latcriids. 

Till* ho|«i has uot Wn disappointed. At tlio reconni vTidatiou of the Jlcorotary of State for tl o Colonial Department, 
the lards Commiiaicawta of ifer MnjcAy's Treasury have been pleaxsl. by a peum.iary gmnt, to niaHc tho gook'ly to 
iinWlsh tho result of il» lalimini, witliout infringing Ujioa tho fnmU rai-vsl wlijly fm tim puriK-ew of discovery ; _»(id 
In a form winch, whilo it place* the work wilidn re(»rli of most of ihi’ frirnl" ami promoters of reiem-e, will nut, it is 
hoiK'd. U found incniui-tcnt with the iiitutesl and importanon of tho aulijivt. 

Tho materials for tlis work now offered, nneier *iu'h patronage, to tie public, will consirt of iiictoriol illiistmtion* of 
between three and four hundred subject* of the atdmol kingdom, all of wliieli liavo been I'ollcetcd t» the -oiilli i>f 23® 28' 
South latitude ! and will coiiiprue. 

First, and principally, iiiikimwn aiiimiils ; 

Secondly, miiiiml* known, but not yet figun^l : and 

ijwtly, »Hili a* have been iinperfoetly figured ; hut uf which tho .\suWntion is in po-sowdon of Accumto dinwing*. 

The Kilt' iiologleid |iortion of tlio work will Iw from thu [X'li of AV. g. Vflclcay, E«q.. wiio ini'* kindly iimlerlnkeit 
that dcpnrtimut. Tho rest of tho dc»criptiou.( will bu fund»li(il hy Dr. Smith, who will wld a winmiary of African 
Zoidogy, aud an inquiry into the Goograjdiionl range* of *pei ie» 5ii that ipiarter of the <11 !«'. * 

OsKOmciif tf VflMtraKoii. 

Tlio Work will npiieot poricKlienlly ; and it i* cstimainl, Hint thu whole will lie eompletod in about thirty-fimi 
part*, price, on an nvi'rage, Ten Shilling* eacli. A* it will bu neues»ary that tIm platos be )>itlditdied proiiii»ou"u*ly, they 
will be armugedin five divtuon*. vix. Mammsua. Avm, Fisulm, Ruptiua, nml iNvr.iilxnnAT*. Thu i'Ute« of each 
of tlicoo divi«»m* will lie mimls'reJ iiidoiMndnitly, nud the letUir-proM dcscrlptiniw left unpiw«l, w that on tlio work lidng 
eoniplcted, they may he arranged either agri'ealily to tlin general clft»*ificd order wliieli ■aill uecoiiiiiauy the lost niiniher, 
or ai'uotJuig to the particular view* of the |iurcha'«T*. 

Th-.' whole of tlie I'late* will l>e engraved in the highest style of Art. Ironi l»r»v»ings^ken expressly fur tlii* Work, 
and beautifully cidoiired after Nnloie. 

TIIK FIBST 8!X .PARTS Mill V»" UKAUV. 



